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STULTIFYING THE PRESIDENT 

So radical is the procedure contemplated by the 
Railroad Administration in circular 1-A of Director 
Chambers, as explained by his force and set out 
elsewhere in this magazine, that we hesitate to 
credit it. We hope yet to find that the explanation 
is unwarranted or even that our Washington news 
bureau has been led into a misapprehension. 

As thus explained, however, the circular means 
that hereafter the President, under the power con- 
ferred on him by the so-called federal control law, 
will initiate all changes in rates and the shipper 
affected not only will not have advance notice of 
what is proposed, but he will have no recourse ex- 
cept by formal complaint to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission after the changed rate becomes 
effective. That is, he will have no recourse but 
that except when opportunity is afforded for him 
to appear before the proposed traffic committees 
composed of a majority of railroad men and a 
minority of representatives of shippers, which com- 
mittees will have no power to do anything but 
recommend to the Director-General. "And, as has 
been said many times before, little is to be ex- 
pected from the Commission except when the com- 
plaint obviously demands a cure and is not in op- 
position to the wishes of the Director-General. 

Of course, the President has a legal right to do 
as proposed by this circular. The federal control 
law gives him that right—except, in our opinion, 
as to intrastate rates. But the point is that when 
it was proposed to confer on him that power, 
Strenuous objection was made on the floor of the 
Senate on the ground that it was too great a power 
to confer on the President and that such a grant 
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was not necessary. To this it was replied by sena- 
tors whom the President permitted, without con- 
tradiction, to speak for him, that, though the power 
might be subject to abuse, the President must be 
trusted and that it was necessary that he have this 
great power for use in great emergencies—and that 
he would use it only in such emergencies. He did 
use it in General Order No. 28 and his action even 
there created discussion as to whether the emer- 
gency justified the order. But now he proposes— 
or it is proposed for him—to use this power in ev- 
ery rate change, great or small, important or un- 
important. The President will make all rates, sub- 
ject, after they are effective, to appeals to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the members of 
which are his appointees whom he has power, un- 
der the Overman law, to remove if they do not do 
as he wishes. 

One of two things is true—either the Director- 
General or Director Chambers is acting without 
the authority or the knowledge of the President 
and his action may be expected to be amended, or 
the President of the United States has permitted 
himself to be stultified and to be made to appear 
as one who has dealt disingenuously with Congress 
and the people and has lent himself to a scheme 
to “put something over.” 

We do not believe the federal control bill would 
have been passed with this provision empowering 
the President to initiate rates if it had not been 
for what was practically a promise that he would 
not exercise his power except in an emergency and 
the plea that we ought to trust our President. At 
least, there would have been much more opposition 
to it than there was. What are the feelings of 
those senators who now find that they were fooled 
may be imagined. If the fault is with individuals 
who are members of the Railroad Administration, 
something may be expected to drop. If the re- 
sponsibility is higher up, nothing, probably, will 
happen except that the President is likely to find 
it more difficult hereafter to get what he wants 
from Congress. 


The plan is the more difficult to credit for’ the 
reason that it is so utterly without reason. There 
is apparently no good purpose in it. Why should 
anyone care to have rates made in this manner ex- 
cept when there is an emergency that can be put 
forward as a justification? On the surface, it seems 
to be merely a use of power by certain railroad 
men now in the employ of the government as mem- 
bers of the Railroad Administration to make the 
rates they think should be made without giving 
business men affected by them any opportunity to 
be heard or to make their protests avail to check, 
even for an instant, the plans of the rate-makers. 
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It-is a departure from the theory and practice of 
rate-making, built up in thirty years of constructive 
work, unwarranted by any public necessity inci- 
dent to the war or any other cause and unexplain- 
able except on the theory that some of those who 
do not like the customary and orderly procedure 
of putting new rates and rate changes into effect 
now find themselves with the power to work their 
will, and they are using it, regardless of the fact 
that it was never meant that they should do any 
such thing and that by doing it they are putting 
the President of the United States in a disagreeable 
position. 


SOLVING THE TRAFFIC PROBLEM 

It seems to us that Commissioner Harlan has 
done a valuable piece of work in his investigation 
and the resulting report embodying a plan for store 
door delivery on Manhattan Island, though, to be 
sure, he found nothing that we did not all know 
existed and has recommended nothing that has not 
been suggested before. But the main thing is to 
do something about it, and at last this seems to 
have been done, or to be on the way to accom- 
plishment. 

If the government will devote more of its energies 
to work of this sort—studies of concrete transpor- 
tation situations and the development of concrete 
plans for curing what is wrong in them—it will, 
it seems to us, be doing a much more valuable 
work in the winning of the war than it has been 
doing, no matter how good some of the things it 
has done may have been in themselves. The theory 
and purpose of government operation of the rail- 
roads is to get traffic moved in order to help win 
the war. Traffic was not moving as expeditiously 
as it seemed it might in New York City, which is 
the small neck of a huge bottle, and the task was 
to find out why and then apply a-remedy. Mr. 
Harlan’s report does not seek to cover the entire 
situation. It would take years to work out plans 
for a complete cure, he says. But he finds the 
most serious, or at least the most obvious, trouble 
and points out the remedy that can be applied most 
quickly, speed being the thing most needed. 

There are other similar situations elsewhere that 
ought to be made the subjects of similar studies 
and treatment. The government would be doing 
by no means the smallest possible service in the 
expedition of traffic if it would make a series of 
concrete studies of waterway possibilities with a 
view to relieving the strain on rail lines. We know 
it is doing something along this line, but we have 
seen little in the way of action and results. On the 
other hand, the government has apparently so little 
understood the needs of the country in this respect 
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or the methods necessary to meet those needs that, 
instead of compelling or even permitting water 
rates to remain below the level of rail rates, it has 
sought to put them on an equality. That may be 
the result of having the Railroad Administration 
conducted by railroad men, though even they might 
be expected at this time to see what is necessary in 
spite of their natural prejudices. Some of them 
have done so, if their words are to be believed, but 
results are what are wanted. 

We wish to give full credit for everything that 
has been accomplished by the men who compose 
the Railroad Administration in the performance 
of its gigantic and unaccustomed task. But we 
think six months ample time in which to work out 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 


The Industrial Railway Question.— 
Men who have invested their money 
in industrial plants and short rail- 
roads that have tended to build up 
the country might be pardoned a bit 
of pessimism when they read about 
the Railroad Administration’s treat- 
ment of the short-line railroads and 
the most recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 
industrial railway matter, the National 
Tube-Lake Terminal demand for reparation. The Railroad 
Administration, in effect, holds that the short-line rail- 
roads are so poor that it would not hurt the country much 
if they were forced to suspend operations. The Commis- 
sion, in effect, holds that the steel corporation is so rich 
it does not need reparation for the services performed 
for the tube company, one of its subsidiaries, by the ter- 
minal company, another of its subsidiaries. The pessi- 
mistic man may be constrained by the facts to think that 
the rule is if you are poor you get a kick in the ribs, and 
if you are rich, the ribs also furnish terminal facilities 
for the government’s boots, on the theory that pay for 
performing a service the trunk lines are supposed to 
perform will give the rich corporation a rebate. The tap 
line or short railroad is built, because the trunk line will 
not take the chance, to develop a part of the country hav- 
ing either no or inadequate transportation facilities. The 
big industrial company builds a railroad so as to enable 
it to establish its plant on cheap ground and produce 
materials needed by the country in the most economical 
manner. There is no law in any state saying that the 
men who build an enormous industrial plant may not also 
invest some of their dollars in a railroad connecting that 
plant on cheap land with a trunk line and, under the act 
to regulate commerce, calling on the trunk line to share 
the reasonable joint rates the law requires the two rail- 
roads to make. The only fact condemning either a tap 
or industrial line is that the money to establish it was 
furnished by men who also furnished the money where- 
with to manufacture the materials shipped over the two 
railroads. Now that the government is operating the trunk 
lines, it naturally takes the view of the trunk-line owners 
which, bluntly expressed, is that they should bear no part 
of the expense of the railroad built with the money of men 
who also invested money in the plant that furnishes ton- 
nage for both, because thereby the owners of the dollars 
may make a profit on all their dollars, and in a way be- 
come competitors in the railroad business. The latest 
industrial railway decision, dissenters from the Commis- 
sion’s views contend, amounts to legislation by the Com- 
mission forbidding those who invest their money in indus- 
trial plants to become investors in a railroad connecting 
that plant with a trunk line, except on penalty of having 
dollars invested in the railroad held to be not entitled 
to any profit from their use in the railroad business. 
Presumably the case will be carried to the Supreme Court. 





Carrying Telegrams on Trains.—Arrest of Western 
Union messengers carrying night letters on trains between 
New York and Washington so they might be delivered 
by messenger boys at their destinations before 10 o’clock 
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the next morning, raised a question as to whether the 
post office or telegraph service had broken down. Post- 
master-General Burleson had the messengers arrested be- 
cause, if such service were allowed to continue, the post 
office receipts would be cut down. Then he used the 
incident of the arrest to back up his demand that the 
government take over the wire companies because, he was 
quoted as saying, “the telegraph service is breaking down, 
as evidenced by the sending of important messages, in- 
cluding those of the government, by train messenger.” 
That raised the query, first, as to why the government 
was sending telegraph messages when, if the mail service 
were good, they could be delivered just as quickly by 
special delivery. The point was made that if the tele- 
graph company could put messengers aboard trains and 
send night messages in that way, the Post Office Depart- 
ment should have been able to carry its own messages in 
that way and not help break down the telegraph service 
by demanding the use of wires for communications that 
could be sent by train messenger so as to be delivered 
within the terms of the telegraph contract, as to time at 
least, if not method of transmission. The government 
maintains its mail monopoly by means of penal statutes, 
not superiority of service. It is an offense for anyone, 
other than the government, to carry messages over regu- 
larly established mail routes. The express companies 
sometimes help newspapers by carrying letters, but the 
government always obtains its fee, because the express 
companies insist on the sender putting on a good postage 
stamp and canceling it before accepting such letters or 
parcels. Possibly, if the government goes permanently 
into the railroad business, it may be expected to protect 
a mediocre service by forbidding automobiles or trolleys 
to carry passengers on parallel and competing roads. 





New England Rates.—New England manufacturing and 
merchandising interests are genuinely alarmed over the 
rate conditions in that part of the country. Pro forma 
shippers are often in a state of trepidation. The New 
England state of mind, however, is not of the pro forma 
kind. The Commission’s decision, a short time ago, hold- 
ing that New England, in a transportation sense, is about 
on a par with the northern part of the southern peninsula 
of Michigan, written by Commissioner Anderson, has not 
endeared him to the Yankee merchants and manufacturers. 
They do not like the suggestion that they have lived on 
“special privileges.” In fact, they are inclined to believe 
that when a statesman has to support what he has done 
by resort to a suggestion that somebody has lived by 
special privilege, there must be something fundamentally 
weak, because, as a rule, when the so-called special privi- 
lege is investigated, it is found to be something that, when 
established, was considered desirable and well worth hav- 
ing for the price that was set on it. The discovery that 
it is a special privilege, it may be suggested, is usually 
made long after the facts have become almost obscured. 
By forgetting that the common law held it the duty of 
the shipper to make the best bargain he could with a 
common carrier, it is easy to hold that rebates are the 
only foundation on which big businesses rest. The aver- 
age citizen believes that rebating has always been un- 
lawful because, to him, it is so obviously wrong for the 
common carrier to provide both road and wagon. The 
great trouble was that the lawmakers and administrators 
never found out, until long after the railroad was a fairly 
successful thing, that the law which governed the rate- 
for the carriage of goods on the king’s highway was not 
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making by common carriers who furnished only vehicles 
fit for the governing of the common carrier by railroad. 
The New England manufacturers, if they were better in- 
formed about the history of their rates, might be better 
able to meet the suggestion about special privileges. 





Pacific Coast Rates.—Pacific coast shippers some of 
these days may also discover that, in the opinion of some 
government official, they have built up their business on 
special privilege in the form of rates lower than those 
given intermediate sections. The suggestion was often 
made in the intermountain rate cases that the railroads 
had shown the coast people favors. The thought of that 
kind always was passed to a waiting world by some man 
whose hair had not begun to whiten, who refused to be- 
lieve that the natural way to make rates from New York 
to any intermountain point was to take the water rate 
from New York to San Francisco and add the rail or mule 
rate from the last mentioned point to the destination. 
When the transcontinental roads were pushed through the 
mountains the fundamental idea was to bind the Pacific 
coast to the rest of the country, by military force if 
necessary, through the hurried transportation of troops, 
if Mexico should undertake to try a military rectification 
of frontiers while the Civil War was going on, rectification, 
of course, being the Mexican’s idea of what would be 
meant by military seizure of the territory taken from her 
by the treaty of Gaudeloupe Hidalgo. There was then no 
well-defined thought of giving the intermountain country 
low rates, because there were no intermountain points 
worth mentioning by the traffic manager seeking tonnage. 
It was not until long after the rails from the east and 
the west were joined together that the thought of hauling 
freight from ocean to ocean in competition with ships 
took definite form. It was almost as much of a dream 
as is the idea of hauling freight from North to South 
America, all-rail, over the pan-American railroad that was 
the large fancy of James G. Blaine and others twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. At times the Pacific coast man might 
fight the suggestion about special privilege in the way 
of asking who had received the special consideration. Of 
course that would not help much, except as a safety valve 
to let off the product of indignation within coast dwellers. 

A. &.. &. 


NEW YORK STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

To eliminate congestion of incoming freight at steam- 
ship piers and railroad stations in New York City, which 
has been reflected throughout the country, a “store door” 
delivery service will be established under the direction of 
the Railroad Administration. Interstate Commerce Com- 
merce Commissioner James S. Harlan, who has investi- 
gated the situation, announced that the system probably 
would be in operation August 15. The plan, approved by 
Director-General McAdoo, is to co-ordinate the drayage 
facilities of New York’s merchants and manufacturers, now 
operating independently. Under a drayage director, to 
be named by the government, Manhattan Island will ‘be 
divided into delivery zones. Trucks will be so handled 
that freight will be removed from unloading piers imme- 
diately upon its arrival. 

The result, according to Mr. Harlan, will be to increase 
by 30 to 50 per cent the capacity of the city’s terminals, 
which he termed the “neck of the bottle” in the vital 
problem of forwarding supplies to the American army 
abroad and to the allies. Mr. Harlan intimated that suc- 
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cess of the plan in New York probably would lead to its 
adoption, in a modified form, in other large cities. 
Following is the report to the Director-General of Rail- 
roads, embodying a plan for store-door delivery on Man. 
hattan Island, by James S. Harlan, of the Interstate Com. 


merce Commission, made under date of March 30, 1918: { 


Sir: I have the honor in this form to lay before yoy 
a summary of the information gathered in the course or 
my investigation, at your request, as to the availability 
of store-door delivery to avoid congestions at the piers 
and freight stations in New York City, and to suggest 
for your consideration a plan for such a service which, 
if put into effect, I am confident will afford substantial 
and prompt relief. 

In undertaking the work I requested and had the cordial 
co-cperation of the Hon. Travis H. Whitney, of the New 
York Public Service Commission, and also of the Hon, 
Ralph W. E. Donges, president of the New Jersey Boari 
of Public Utility Commissioners, who are my colleagues 
on the Joint Committee on Congestion at the Port of 
New York, as you will doubtless recall from the reports 
previously made to you by that committee. Throughout 
the investigation I also had the advice and counsel of 
Mr. Roy D. Chapin, chairman of the Highways Transport 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, with whom 
is associated Mr. George H. Pride, president of the Heavy 
Haulage Company and also a member of the Council of 
National Defense. Valuable assistance was also rendered 
in the course of the investigation by Mr. J. C. Lincoln, of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York; Mr. Arthur 6. 
McKeever, of the Freight Transfer Association; Mr. Wil: 
liam Simmons, of the Traffic Club of New York; Mr. Isaac 
Goldberg, of the New York Team Owners’ Association; 
Mr. J. S. Marvin, of the Nationat Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce; Mr. Ernest J. Tarof, of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation; and by Mr. W. J. 1. 
Banham, of the Fifth Avenue Merchants’ Association. 
Mr. C. F. Walden, president of the Freight Transfer As 
scciation, also participated in the conferences and gave 
me the benefit of his long practical experience, as did 
Mr. Thomas F. McCarthy and Mr. Joseph K. Orr. I had 
the benefit also of the counsel of the Advisory Committee 
of Warehousemen, of which Mr. William M. Halm is 
chairman. Most of these gentlemen, besides appearing 
in the investigation as representatives of more or less 
widely extended commercial associations, also spoke for 
the individual industries and business houses with which 
they are directly associated. Other special interests and 
general interests were represented in the discussions. 
The railroads serving the port of New York participated 
in the conferences through a special committee, of which 
Mr. W. J. Fripp, of the New York Central, is chairman. 
General, special and personal conferences were held al 
most daily during a period covering several weeks and, 
in addition, there were filed with me various printed and 
typewritten discussions of carefully considered plans for 
a store-door delivery and pick-up service in the city @ 
New York, as well as other papers giving me details ani 
daia that I had asked for. This material is available [or 
your examination. 

The industry and commerce of New York is, of course, 
immense, both in scope and volume, and the number of 
companies, firms, corporations and individuals interested 
in any such question as is dealt with in this report is 
1aturally very large; yet it is thought that through the 
various commercial associations that participated in the 
conferences and through my contact with other generd 
and special interests, as well as through the wide dis 
cussion which the general situation has had in the public 
press, the business community at large has -been hearé 
and that the plan hereinafter presented may fairly be 
regarded as representing the consensus of judgment among 
those interested as to the best means for relief that may 
wisely be undertaken at this time. F 

The information gathered during the course of my Ir 
vestigations, together with the suggested plan for relief 
are summarized in what follows: 

Characteristic Terminal Facilities. 


The railroads serving the ordinary large commer¢iil 
and industrial center handle their carload traffic on teal 
tracks and their less-than-carload traffic at freight si 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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ROUTING OF POTATOES 


The Commission has entered an order of dismissal in 
No. 9521, Charles F. Murphey Company v. C. M. & St. P., 
et. al., Opinion No. 5304, 50 I. C. C. 427-8, holding that the 
carload of potatoes, shipped from Pardeeville, Wis., to 
Marion, N. C., involved in this complaint had not been 
misrouted. 


WHEAT TRANSIT CHARGES 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9601, 
Ansted & Burk Co. vs. C., C., C. & St. L. et al., opinion 
No. 5290, 50 I. C. C., 371-4, on account of unreasonable 
transit charges on wheat from points in Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and Oklahoma, stored in tran- 
sit at Springfield, O., and reshipped to New York for 
export. The Commission held that the rates were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded one-half cent 
per hundred pounds and directed reparation to that basis. 
The unreasonable rates have been canceled, so no order 
for the future will be necessary. 


CHARGE ON BULKY ARTICLES 


In a report by Commissioner McChord on No. 5689, 
George A. Lowe Co. vs. C., M. & St. P. et al., opinion No. 
5297, 50 I. C. C., 403-4, the Commission, on further con- 
sideration, has held there was nothing in its supplemental 
report on Minimum Charges on Bulky Articles, 33 I. C. C., 
378, requiring it to change its decision in the Lowe case. 
The Lowe case raised the question of the reasonableness 
of charges based on a minimum of 5,000 pounds at the 
first class rate of $2.85 per hundred pounds on a shipment 
of two pieces of steel 40 feet long and 18 inches wide 
and one piece of steel 40 feet long and 14 inches wide 
from Chicago to Ogden, Utah. The Commission, at the 
first hearing of the case, held there was nothing unrea- 
sonable and that finding has been reiterated. 


INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY CASE 


CASE NO. 8406 (SUB-NO. 11)* (50 I. C. C., 489-514) 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY VS. BALTIMORE & OHIO 
RAIROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted May 11, 1916. Opinion No. 5322. 

1. Principles announced in General Electric Co. vs. N. Y. C. & 
H. Rk. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 297, reaffirmed and applied; and 
complaints of the National Tube Company, for reparation 
on the traffic of its plant at Lorain, in the state of Ohio, 
during a period of twelve and one-half months when allow- 
ances out of the line-haul rate to its industrial railway were 
discontinued, dismissed. The demands of the Carneigie 


ernie report also embraces No. 8406 (Sub. No. 8), National 
9). 5 Co. vs. Lake Terminal R. R. Co. et al.; No. 8406 (Sub. No. 
8406 ame vs. Same; No. 8406 (Sub. No. 10), Same vs. Same; No. 
ed (Sub. No. 12), Same vs. Same; No. 8406 (Sub. No. 20), Car- 
Neg Steel Co. vs. Lake Terminal R. R. Co. et al.; No. 8406 (Sub. 
oe 21), Same vs. Same; No. 8406 (Sub. No. 22), Same vs. Same; 
nd No. 8406 (Sub. No. 23), Same vs. Same. 





Steel Company for reparation during the same period dis- 
missed on similar grounds. 

2. The present tariffs of the trunk lines serving that plant also 
required to be readjusted in conformity with the findings 
and conclusions herein. 


HARLAN, Commissioner: 

On April 1, 1914, certain trunk lines in Official Classifi- 
cation territory discontinued the payment of allowances 
to industrial railways for handling interstate traffic into 
and out of the respective plants by which they were owned 
or controlled. That action was taken under the Commis- 
sion’s findings in the Industrial Railways Case, 29 I. C. C., 
212 (The Traffic World, Jan. 31, 1914, p. 218), in which 
the plant railways of a large group of steel and iron in- 
dustries were under consideration. In a supplemental ma- 
jority report in that proceeding, 32 I. C. C., 129 (The 
Traffic World, July to December, 1914, p. 919), the Com- 
mission, in the light of the Tap Line Cases, 234 U. S., 1, 
withdrew the conclusions announced in its original report 
and thereupon, on April 14, 1915, the payment of allow- 
ances was resumed, on a modified basis, to the Monon- 
gahela Connecting, the Union, the Newburgh & South 
Shore, the South Buffalo and the Lake Terminal railroads. 
Neither the latter allowances nor those formerly in effect 
have ever been approved by the Commission; and in the 
supplemental report just mentioned the Commission said 
(p. 182): 


We shall, in the exercise of the duty pointed out by the Su- 
preme Court, undertake at the earliest available opportunity to 
inquire carefully into any of these allowances or divisions which 
may seem to be unwarranted or unreasonable or to effect unjust 
discrimination. 


In this proceeding the manufacturing interests owning 
or controlling those five industrial railways are seeking 


reparation on their inbound and outbound interestate 
traffic that moved during the non-allowance interval of 
121%, months. The demand is based on their claim that 
during that period they paid the switching charges of 
their respective industrial railways in addition to the line- 
haul rates of the connecting carriers. The complaints are 
really directed against the trunk lines, by which, prior to 
April 1, 1914, these switching charges had been absorbed, 
and the industrial roads are joined as co-defendants. The 
right of the industrial railways just mentioned to claim 
and receive allowances or divisions has not come before 
us for decision since the supplemental report was an- 
nounced. “The primary question” in this proceeding, as 
counsel for the petitioners presented the issue in oral 
argument, “is whether these roads over which this traffic 
moved—that is, the terminal roads—the Newburgh & 
South Shore, the Lake Terminal, the Monongahela Con- 
necting, the Union, and the South Buffalo are and were, 
in fact, common carriers.” 

From the testimony adduced at the hearing and from 
the record in the Industrial Railways Case, supra, which 
was made a part of this record, we may gather a full un- 
derstanding not only of the relation of these industrial 
railways to the several proprietary or controlling indus- 
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tries which they serve, but a full understanding as well of 
their location, facilities, equipment, and the character and 
nature of their operations and of their traffic. The Monon- 
gahela Connecting, the Union, the Newburgh & South 
Shore and the South Buffalo railroads differ from the Lake 
Terminal Railroad in that the tracks of the latter are 
practically confined within the plant of the National Tube 
Company at Lorain, in the state of Ohio, while the other 
four industrial lines perform something of a switching 
service between the rails of the line carriers and their 
respective plants. We shall therefore discuss in another 
report the complaints for reparation in which those four 
industrial lines were made co-defendants, and in this re- 
port shall consider only the claims for reparation in which 
the Lake Terminal Railroad has been joined as a co-de- 
fendant with the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, 
the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Lorain, Ashland 
& Southern, the Lorain & West Virginia, and the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie railroads, the trunk lines that serve and 
with their own rails directly reach this plant of the Na- 
tional Tube Company. 

The Lake Terminal Railroad is the plant railway at the 
Lorain plant of the tube company and both companies are 
owned in the same interest. Except in the matter of its 
great size that plant and its plant railways are character- 
istic and typical of many plants and plant railways scat- 
tered throughout the country; and the considerations 
which compel us to deny the demand of the tube company 
for reparation in this proceeding, and to hold that the 
continued payment of allowances to its industrial railroad 
is unlawful, involve a principle that must be understood 
as having equal application at other similar industries. 

The National Tube Company is one of the numerous 
large industries that are dominated by the United States 
Steel Corporation. Its plant at Lorain is described at 
iength in Industrial Railways Case, 29 I. C. C., 212, 238, 
288 (supra). It belongs to the class of plants that occupy 
many acres of ground covered by a large number of build- 
ings and structures. In addition to its tube mills there 
are also rolling mills, rail mills, blast furnaces, open- 
hearth works, Bessemer works, a large ore dock, a dock- 
yard, a brickyard and a large yard for the storage of rails. 
Within the plant area is an intricate system of standard 
and narrow gauge tracks connecting the various buildings 
and different parts of the plant property. There are also 
several groups of storage tracks in the plant that are 
shown on the accompanying map as yards. All these 
plant tracks, both standard and narrow gauge, are used 
in one way or another in the manufacturing and internal 
processes of the industry. At convenient places near the 
plant gateways have been established the plant interchange 
tracks hereinafter described, which are sufficient to ac- 
commodate a large number of cars. The plant is sur- 
rounded by a fence, but that fact we regard as of no spe- 
cial or controlling importance; without a fence it would 
still be a plant in the sense in which that phrase is here 
used. 

The right of way of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
forms the western boundary of the plant, and the inter- 
change tracks just mentioned between that carrier and 
the plant are quite extensive and were formerly inside the 
plant, but, as the result of a purchase of land by the 
Baltimore & Ohio from the tube company or its indus- 
trial railway, now immediately adjoin the plant. The 
interchange tracks of the other trunk lines lie outside the 
eastern boundary of the plant. The line carriers deliver 
the cars at and take them from these several plant inter- 
change tracks; and this we regard as their duty under 
their line-haul rates even in cases where that may involve 
a switching service. The industrial railway takes the 
cars from the interchange or storage tracks and moves 
them to various points within the plant as required. The 
industrial railway also moves loaded and empty cars from 
different points within the plant and delivers them to the 
line carriers at the plant interchange tracks. For this 
service by its industrial railway during the period of the 
action, between the interchange tracks with the line car- 
riers and various points within the plant, the tube com- 
pany is here demanding reparation from the line car- 
riers. The Carnegie Steel Company, the only other com- 
plainant, demands reparation on shipments of iron ore 
handled through the plant, as hereinafter explained, by 
the tube company’s industrial railway and delivered on 
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the interchange tracks to the line carriers. The sole ques. 
tion for determination is whether an allowance therefor 
out of the line carriers’ rates is lawful; or, to put the in. 
quiry in another form, where does transportation by the 
line carriers under their line-haul rates begin and end in 
the case of an industrial plant like the one described of 
record? 

At the time of the hearing in the Industrial Railways 
Case, supra, the industrial railway of the tube company 


was operating 62 miles of track, all of which was within 


the plant; in its annual report for 1917 it is stated that 
“this company no longer maintains and operates the 31.46 
miles of yards, tracks and sidings owned by the National 
Tube Company, as shown on * * * last year’s report.” 
In addition there was also a narrow gauge railway within 
the plant about 8 or 10 miles in length that was being 
operated directly by the tube company, and on which, 
during the year 1911, when the plant was running to only 
70 or 80 per cent of its capacity, there were nearly 300,000 
interworks switching movements. These narrow gauge 
tracks are regarded by the complainant as purely a plant 
facility and are not directly involved in this proceeding. 
During the year 1911 the allowances by the line carriers 
to the industrial railway amounted to over $372,000, which 
approximated its entire operating expense for that year, 
including the expense of its interworks switching for the 
tube company. The plant railway also yielded a net profit 
to the industry of some $39,000 in per diem reclaims and 
gave it some substantial advantages in the matter of de 
murrage that were not disclosed of record in detail. Its 
annual report for 1917 shows that it collected $18,355 in 
demurrage charges, all but a very small part of which we 
may fairly assume was paid to it by the tube company. 
On December 31, 1911, the Lake Terminal Railroad Con- 
pany declared a dividend of 10 per cent out of its accumu 
lated surplus; and our records show that it paid divi- 
dends of $60,000 each in 1913 and 1914. In 1915 no allow. 
ances were paid to it, as heretofore explained, and no divi- 
dends were declared by the industrial railway. But in 
1916 a similar dividend of $60,000 was paid after the allow- 
ances had been resumed on the reduced basis of 8 cents a 
ton, long or short, as the traffic was rated. For the year 
1917 its net operating revenues showed a deficit of some 
$19,000. 

The Lake Terminal Railroad Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Ohio as a railroad company. 
But except in a very limited way it is not accessible to 
the public. Its tracks are not only completely enveloped 
by the plant, but are inclosed within a plant fence as here 
tofore stated; the industry is thus securely protected 
against any demand upon its plant railway by the public 
for a service of transportation, and the plant railway is 
enabled to devote its facilities and entire energies t0 
serving the proprietary industry, as was apparently in 
tended. It was said of certain plant railways in the Sec 
ond Industrial Railways Case, 34 I. C. C., 596, 601 (The 
Traffic World, July 17, 1915, p. 123), that “access to them 
may be obtained only through the permission of the con 
trolling industry. In such circumstances the holding out 
is not genuine.” It is questionable, even if the tube com- 
pany here before us should permit ingress to its plant 
and the use of its plant property and facilities for public 
transportation purposes, whether the industrial railway's 
facilities could be considered as being reasonably access! 
ble to the public, for its tracks and facilities within the 
plant inclosure were arranged and laid out for the benefit 
and to meet the requirements of the industry; and the 
record conclusively shows that the industrial railway } 
operated for the convenience of the industry and not 1 
any degree for the convenience of the public. A sp 
track seems to emerge from the plant fence and, with 4 
switching movement of over three miles inside the plant, 
traffic over it may reach an outside coal yard that is within 
a few hundred feet of the trunk lines. Apparently there 
is one team track that projects through the plant fence, 
but the two or three other public team tracks, so-called, 
are within the plant and the plant gates giving access 
them are guarded by watchmen of the tube compaly: 
The dock, hereinbefore mentioned, is a private dock, %® 
we understand the record, and may not be used by the 
public except by the grace of the tube company. During 
the year 1911 the entire traffic handled by the plant rail- 
way for all outside interests amounted to a little over on 
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quarter of 1 per cent, and apparently all of it had to move 
through the plant. It is to be observed in this connection 
that the outside and non-proprietary interests have asked 
for no reparation on shipments by them, if any there were, 
during the non-allowance period. 


While the question of the physical character of this in- 
dustrial railway and its operations is under consideration, 
it may be well to refer to one or two other facts that are 
shown of record. In the first place it was conceded that 
rails and locomotives are indispensable in the industrial 
operations of the tube company and the need of such plant 
facilities is demonstrated by the large interworks switch- 
ing movement and other facts shown of record. It was 
also shown that much of this interworks service must 
necessarily be performed with the same power that inter- 
changes cars with the trunk lines and under the same 
direction or supervision. The record also shows that the 
coke and limestone received from the trunk lines must, 
in the orderly and successful conduct of the industrial 
operations, be placed at the furnaces at stated intervals 
and in the proper proportions. The coal received from 
the trunk lines likewise remains on the hold tracks await- 
ing the convenience of the industry. In other ways that 
we need not dwell upon the record shows the operations 
of the plant railway to be closely and vitally connected 
with the industrial operations. At the time of the hear- 
ing of the Industrial Railways Case, supra, it was shown 
that the Lake Terminal was using 18 locomotives and 
quite a number of cars, while the industry itself on its 
narrow gauge track was operating 17 locomotives and over 
500 cars. Its superintendent, describing its operations, 
testified that: 


The intermill service at the plant of the tube company is so 
interwoven with the interchange service that it is necessary for 
the railroad performing the interchange service to handle the 
intermill business. The situation at the furnaces and skelp mill 
is such that the intermill service must necessarily be taken care 
of by the same power that brings in the cars, on account of it 
being meshed right together. 


With such a lacework of standard gauge and narrow 
gauge tracks running into and about various parts of the 
plant and all contained within the plant and inaccessible 
to shippers, as before explained, with some 35 locomotives 
and 700 or 800 cars of various: kinds in use, there is little 
basis for the contention that the Lake Terminal Railroad 
was intended to be or has a real and substantial oppor- 
tunity to be anything other than a plant facility. That is 
its actual daily function for the controlling industry. 


In several proceedings before this Commission the facts 
developed upon the hearings led us to question the bona 
fides of the holding out by industrial railroads claiming 
to be common carriers. A., T. & S. F. R. R. Co. vs. Kan- 
sas City Stock Yards Co., 33 I. C. C., 92, 101 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 20, 1915, p. 390); Second Industrial Railways 
Case, 34 I. C. C., 596, 601, 605 (supra). And unless the 
mere fact that the Lake Terminal Railroad Company is 
incorporated under the general railroad law of the state 
of Ohio, as hereinbefore stated, is itself sufficient to make 
it a common carrier in the eye of the law, without re- 
gard to its real purpose and actual relation to the tube 
company, there would seem to be no substantial basis for 
its claim to the status of a common carrier. The record 
makes it clear that it does not offer in good faith to serve 
the general public as a common carrier; that it makes no 
real effort to secure traffic from the general public; that 
the general public has no reasonable access to its facil- 
ities; and that it cannot handle the traffic of the general 
public as traffic is ordinarily handled by a common car- 
rier; but that its facilities and its services must be and 
are subordinated to the necessities and accommodated to 
the requirements of the controlling industry. Its pri- 
Mary purpose and first duty day by day is to serve that 
Particular industry. After carefully weighing all the evi- 
dence before us, we find that its daily work for the tube 
Plant at Lorain was, during the period of the action, and 
Now is, that of a plant facility. 


But even a plant facility under section 15 of the act 
May lawfully have an allowance out of a carrier’s line- 
haul rate when performing a service of carriage for it. 
he important and really controlling inquiry in this pro- 
ceeding therefore is, as hereinbefore stated, to ascertain, 
upon the facts shown of record, where the service of the 
defendant trunk lines on the traffic of this plant may be 
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said lawfully to commence and end under their line-haul 
rates. During the non-allowance period from April 1, 1914, 
to April 14, 1915, the service commenced and ended at 
the several plant interchange points hereinbefore de- 
scribed; the tariffs of the trunk lines expressly so pro- 
vided and that settles the question so far as that period 
is concerned. Nor may there be any readjustment for 
that period in the form of reparation unless the evidence 
of record convincingly shows some unjust discrimination 
by the defendant carriers against the tube company in 
terminating their service at the plant interchange points 
or unless the Commission is satisfied upon the whole 
record that the termination of their service at those points 
was unreasonable. It is true that the defendant line car- 
riers, after withdrawing the allowances and until they 
were restored, did less service for the industry under the 
line-haul rates than they had theretofore been doing. But 
any burden of proof that may be said to have grown out 
of that fact would seem to be fully met by a reference 
to the findings of the Commission in the Industrial Rail- 
ways Case, supra, upon which the withdrawal of allow- 
ances was based. Moreover, the claimants made no sub- 
stantial effort of record to show either any unjust dis- 
criminations or any undue preferences in the rate adjust- 
ment in effect during the period covered by this action. 
In that connection it is to be noted not only that all allow- 
ances during that period were withdrawn by all the line 
carriers, from Chicago east, from all the industrial rail- 
ways of all the competitors of the National Tube Company 
that had theretofore been receiving allowances, but that 
a large number of other steel and iron industries during 
the same period, and theretofore, were doing the same 
kind of work at their plants with their own power and 
without any allowances at all out of the line-haul rates. 
A large number of industries now do their own plant 
spotting at their own cost and without any compensation 
out of the line-haul rates. Under these conditions, to 
award reparation to the National Tube Company for the 
period in question, or to permit allowances for the future, 
would clearly effect an undue preference of that company. 
Nor did the claimant make any substantial effort to show 
any unreasonableness in the rate situation in effect dur- 
ing that period. There is then no legal basis for an 
award of damages. 


But there are other considerations that require us to 
deny the reparation demanded and also to hold the con- 
tinuance of allowances to this industrial railway by the 
defendant line carriers to be unlawful and unduly prefer- 
ential. 


It has not been the custom of carriers either to spot 
cars without charge within industrial plants as that term 
is here used, or to make allowances therefor out of their 
line-haul rates when the spotting is done by the indus- 
tries themselves. Second Industrial Railways Case, 34 
I. C. C., 596, 603, supra. Both the free service and the 
allowance are inconsistent with the general basis upon 
which the line-haul rates of the country have been ad- 
justed, and in individual cases where the service has been 
or is performed under the line-haul rate or an allowance 
therefor has been or is made out of the line-haul rate, 
it is a burden that has been superimposed upon the rate 
purely as the outgrowth of competition. This abundantly 
appears not only upon this record but upon the records 
in other proceedings; and expressions to be found in 
other reports of this Commission that may seem to have 
the contrary import must be understood in a qualified 
sense. Upon this record there is a long list of steel and 
iron industries which, as before stated, during the period 
of the action and for years theretofore, had been doing 
their own plant spotting without any compensation from 
the line carriers. At this time, as we have said, there 
are many industries with systems of rails inside their 
plants, for which no spotting service is performed by the 
line carriers beyond the plant interchange tracks and 
which receive no allowances out of the carriers’ rates 
for doing the work themselves. ‘‘We come back then,” 
says the court in N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. vs. General 
Electric Co., 219 N Y., 227, where the practice of carriers 
in the matter of plant spotting was exhaustively exam- 
ined, “to the test, which, vague as it is, remains the only 
safe one, and we ask ourselves whether, in the light of 
all the circumstances, such a form of delivery is custom- 
ary or reasonable. That it is not customary is estab- 
lished, we think, by uncontroverted evidence.” 
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It has long been the custom, with a few exceptions, for 
the carriers to spot cars, without any charge in addition 
to the line-haul rate, upon what are known as private 
spur or switch tracks. The distinction between spur 
tracks or sidings and plant tracks, while not always of 
easy application in every case, is too well understood to 
require any special explanation here. Such a distinction, 
not only in fact but in the custom of carriers, is recog- 
nized by all who are familiar with transportation history 
and practices. The same court in the case just cited 
points out that spotting cars upon short and direct sidings 
is a service that has little kinship to plant spotting. “The 
difference,” it says, “may be one of degree, but here, as 
so often in the law, such differences are vital.” In our 
judgment there is no distinction in the entire range of 
railroad services that is more vital in the fair and rea- 
sonable distribution of the burdens of transportation than 
the distinction between the spotting of cars on the or- 
dinary private spur track or siding and the spotting of 
cars on the intricate network of tracks beyond the plant 
interchange tracks which these great establishments re- 
quire as indispensable plant facilities and as an economic 
necessity in their industrial operations. 


The typical spur track or siding ordinarily does not 
exceed a few hundred feet in length. There are no cross 
tracks or operations by an industry to interfere with the 
switching service, and the work of spotting a car at a 
factory or warehouse door on such a siding is direct and 
usually simple and may be done ordinarily at the con- 
venience of the carrier. As hereinafter explained, such 
a spotting service has a close resemblance to the service 
of placing a car on plant interchange tracks, which are 
often about as far from the line carrier’s rails as the 
length of the ordinary spur track; and in the just weigh- 
ing of values the latter service, in our judgment, should 
be regarded as a fair equivalent of the spur track service. 
This was the view taken by the Commission in what is 
commonly referred to as the Los Angeles Case, 18 I. C. C., 
310. We were there considering the relation to the car- 
riers’ service of the ordinary spur track or siding leading 
to coal yards, elevators, warehouses, stone quarries, and 
to similar industries. These tracks are there spoken of as 
“industrial spurs.” After referring to General Electric 
Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 237 (The 
Traffic World, July 11, 1908, p. 48); Solvay Process Co. 
vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co., 14 I1.C.C., 246 (The Traffic 
World, July 11, 1908, p. 57); and Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Co. vs. United States, 156 Fed., 558, as authoritative on the 
question, the Commission said, p. 313: 


Such industrial spurs as are here considered, however, are of 
a totally different character and of a different nature from 
those considered in these three named cases. They correspond 
rather to the railroad tracks leading to the interchange tracks 
with such industries, and the switching movement given by the 
carriers without extra charge to such interchange tracks passed 
unquestioned in the above cases. It was assumed by court and 
Commission that there was no violation of law in placing a 
car at a point where an industry engine could connect with it 
and take it within the plant. 


That has been both the theory and the practice of our 
rail carriers except where they have been drawn away 
from sound principles by competition for the large traffic, 
inbound and outbound, of great industries. That is to 
say, they have customarily made no charge, as herein- 
before stated, in addition to their line-haul rates, either 
for spotting cars on private spur tracks or sidings or for 
placing cars at the point of interchange with the plants 
of industries having their own plant tracks or industrial 
rails. In point of distance and in point of time, labor, 
and expense to the line carriers the two services are quite 
similar. But the further service, after a car has been 
placed at the plant interchange point, of spotting it with- 
in the plant, usually at the convenience and often under 
the direction of the industry, is a service that has no 
counterpart on private spur tracks or sidings. This after 
service within the plant must ordinarily be accommo- 
dated to the needs of the industry and cannot be per- 
formed so as to accord with the exigencies of the line 
carrier’s operations. If the line carrier attempted to dis- 
tribute cars within a plant immediately upon their arrival 
at the plant interchange point “it would, in effect, take 
possession of the works and put” the industry “out of 
business.” N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. vs. General Electric 
Co., supra. And the contention of the General Electric 


Company that lawful delivery may be effected by the 
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line-haul carriers only by placing the inbound cars at the 
unloading points within the industry or by paying the 
industry for doing the service itself, is there said by the 
court not to conform “to the standard of custom. We 
think it fails also when we test it by the standard of 
reason.” ; 

The case just cited from the court of appeals of the 
state of New York deals very broadly with the plant 
spotting question and well merits a careful examination. 
As we have just seen, it fully recognizes the distinction 
between the service by the line carriers on private spur 
tracks or sidings and the spotting service within a plant. 
The case relates to the same plant of the General Electric 
Company and grew out of the same facts and conditions 
that were under consideration in General Electric Co. 
vs. N. Y. C. & H. R.R.R.Co., supra. In the latter case it 
appeared that the General Electric Company was doing 
the spotting work within its plant with its own power 
because, as its chief witness said (id. p. 244), “it would 
not be practicable for the railroads to undertake to place 
cars” within the plant “entirely at their own convenience, 
as they might do in operating spur tracks or private 
side tracks; the demands of the industry are too great and 
too incessant.” This, we may pause here to remark, the 
record before us shows to be substantially the case also at 
the Lorain plant of the National Tube Company. The 
General Electric Company, not being willing, therefore, to 
have the line carriers spot cars within its plant, did the 
work itself; and its contention was that as the line car- 
riers were under the obligation by their contract of car- 
riage to spot cars within the plant, they should com- 
pensate the electric company for doing the work with its 
own power. After pointing out that reparation must or- 
dinarily be predicated upon a failure or refusal to per- 
form a legal duty and not upon the fact that the claimant 
had voluntarily undertaken to perform the work itself, 
the Commission said: 

But aside from that suggestion, we expressly hold that car- 
riers are under no duty to extend their transportation obliga- 
tions with the extension of great industrial plants like that of 
the complainant. They cannot be called upon as part of their 
contract of transportation to make deliveries through a network 
of interior switching tracks constructed as plant facilities to 
meet the necessities of the industry. Their obligation as com- 
mon carriers involves only a delivery and acceptance of carload 
shipments at some reasonably convenient point of interchange. 
In our judgment the complainant does nothing within its plant 
which it can lawfully call upon the defendants to do for it, and 
— nothing for which it may lawfully demand compen- 
sation. 


The same doctrine was announced in Crane Iron Works 
vs. C. R. R. Co. of N. J., 17 I. C. C., 514, 520 (The Trafic 
World, Feb. 19, 1910, p. 201), where the complainant, 
among other contentions, urged that its freight charges, 
made up of the line-haul rate and of the switching charges 
of its own plant railway from the interchange tracks into 
the plant, were unreasonable by the ‘amount of the 
switching charges. The Commission found it unneces- 
sary to consider any question of reasonableness because 
it found that the delivery by the defendant line carrier— 


is completed when cars are placed upon the interchange track 
and that it owes no duty to the complainant to receive loaded 
cars from it until they are put upon that track. * * #* 


This view seems to have been definitely accepted by 
the Public Service Commission of the Second District 
of New York both as a general principle and as a con- 
clusion applicable to the particular plant of the General 
Electric Company hereinbefore mentioned. In General 
Electric Co. vs. N. Y. C. and D. & H. Cos., 2 P. S. C., 580, 
where a demurrage question was involved, that commis 
sion said, p. 583: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission and the courts have 
fully settled the duty of the carrier with reference to delivery 
for industrial plants and have fixed the interchange track as 
the place where the carrier’s obligation to deliver is discharged. 
In General Electric Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. © 
237, that Commission ruled that interior switching within the 
plant of complainant is not railroad service; that the carriers 
duty is fully discharged when the inbound car is placed on the 
interchange track, and that such duty does not begin as to the 
outbound ear until it has been placed on the interchange track. 
The case of Solvay Process Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. Co., 14 
I. C. C., 246, is to the same effect. The case in the United States 
‘Court of Appeals of Chicago & Alton R. R. Co. vs. United 
States, 156 Fed., 558, and which was affirmed by the United 
States Supreme Court, established the same doctrine. The plant 
facilities there involved were distinctly held not to be instru- 
mentalities for use by the Chicago & Alton in discharging its 
duties to the public. 
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The same “principle applies in the proceeding now be- 
fore us; and upon the record we find that the National 
Tube Company during the period covered by this action 
performed no work within its plant, either directly or 
through its plant railway, which it could lawfully have 
called upon the defendant line carriers to do for it, and 
therefore did no service for the line carriers for which 
it lawfully could demand compensation. The same ruling 
must be made respecting the allowances now being paid 
by the line carriers to the National Tube Company; the 
obligation of a common carrier service by the line carrier 
defendants does not extend through the network of in- 
terior switching tracks in this great plant, and any service 
by the defendant line carriers within the plant, without 
charge in addition to their line-haul rates, or any compen- 
sation out of their line-haul rates to the complainant or to 
its industrial railway for performing the service, is unduly 
preferential of the complainant under the circumstances 
disclosed of record and is therefore unlawful. These con- 
clusions must necessarily result from the application of 
the principles, announced in General Electric Co. vs. N. Y. 
Cc. & H. R. R. R. Co., supra, to the facts shown on the 
record before us and to all other industries where similar 
conditions exist. That case has repeatedly been cited 
with approval in other cases before the Commission and 
must now be accepted as the settled view of the Com- 
mission with respect to such conditions as are under con- 
sideration here. The case, as we shall see, has also had 
the approval of the courts. 

In the Tap Line Cases, 234 U. S., 1, 23, where entirely 
different conditions were involved and a ruling made 
which has no relation to such conditions as are under 
review in these complaints, the court referred, and ap- 
parently with full approval, to the fact that in General 
Electric Co. vs. N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., supra, this 
Commission has defined a “network of switch tracks con- 
structed to meet the necessities of the business” as plant 
facilities. The court there says (id.,. p. 23): 

These systems of internal trackage were not common carriers, 


and however extensive, were intended to and did furnish service 
for the plants which owned and operated them. 


In the Los Angeles Switching Case, 234 U. S., 294, 307, 
310, the court, after pointing out that the Commission’s 
conclusions, namely, that the industrial spur tracks and 
sidings at Los Angeles constituted a part of the carrier’s 
public terminals and that the service upon them was sim- 
ilar to the service on team tracks, were findings of fact, 
and therefore not open to review, refers, with approval, 
to the distinction that had been drawn by the Commis- 
sion between spur tracks and “mere plant facilities such 
as were under consideration” in General Electric Co. vs. 
N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., supra. The court refers also 
to the distinction between the delivery of traffic at con- 
cerns located on spur tracks or sidings and “deliveries 
through a system of interior switching tracks constructed 
as plant facilities.’ This distinction was further em- 
phasized by the Commission in that proceeding by point- 
ing out that we must not overlook the fact that “the de- 
livery given on an industrial spur is not supplemental to 
pon other delivery.” The Los Angeles Case, 18 I. C. C., 

0, 317. 

In Manufacturers Ry. Co. vs. U. S., just announced, the 
same court states that the evidence in the case tended to 
show, if it did not render it clear, that more than one- 
third of the yards and tracks of that company were used 
almost, if not quite exclusively, by the proprietary brew- 
ery, and that a question was raised whether some of the 
other yards, like those previously mentioned, were not 
“actually used rather as parts of the brewery plant than 
as parts of the transportation system of the railroad.” 
The court then makes this important and illuminating 
observation: 


The finding of the Commission that the railway is for the pur- 
Poses of its decision a common carrier (a finding not now in 
question) does not have the necessary effect of impressing all 
of its property with the character of property employed in the 
Service of the public. The Commission recognized that there 
was » question whether a part of the service performed by the 
Tailw: y was not a plant-facility service rather than that of a 
Common carrier. 


There remain for consideration the separate complaints 
of the Carnegie Steel Company against those line carriers 
whic i, during the period of the action, transported ex lake 
ron ore to its furnaces, at several points in Ohio and 
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Pennsylvania, from the plant interchange tracks of this 
same Lorain plant of the National Tube Company. Dui- 
ing that period the line carriers did not absorb the 
charges of the Lake Terminal for its service in moving 
the ore from the dock within the plant, hereinbefore men- 
tioned, to the plant interchange points, but collected their 
line-haul rate from the plant interchange points, leaving 
the charges of the Lake Terminal Company to be paid 
by the Carnegie Steel Company in addition to the line- 
haul rates. The Carnegie Steel Company contends that 
it was therefore overcharged to the extent of the Lake 
Terminal’s charges. 


The ore originated in the Lake Superior ore region and 
the mines from which it came, the rail lines that carried 
it to the head of the lakes, the steamships that moved it 
from that point through the lakes to this dock within the 
tube company’s plant at Lorain, and the tube company 
itself, together with its plant railway, are all constituent 
members of the United States Steel Corporation, as shown 
by the records before us. This fact has no bearing on 
the question under consideration beyond the tendency it 
indicates on the part of many large industries to handle 
their own traffic with their own facilities when they can, 
and somewhat in disregard of the underlying principle 
of the commodities clause of the act to regulate commerce. 
The National Tube Company requires large quantities of 
ore; and ore from the mines mentioned is delivered to it 
by the affiliated ore boats upon its own dock within the 
confines of its own plant and a portion of it is thence 
moved to its furnaces at Lorain in the grades and quant- 
ities desired, by its own plant railway. Some of the ore 
is also shipped to other furnaces of the tube company at 
interior points. The Carnegie Steel Company is another 
subsidiary company of the steel corporation. Some of 
the ore that reached its furnaces in Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania during the period in question was discharged from 
the same privately owned vessels of the steel corporation 
on the same dock of the tube company and handled 
through the latter company’s plant from that point to the 
line carriers at the plant interchange tracks by the same 
plant railway that we have found to be a plant facility 
in the service it performs for the tube company. While 
some adjustment may be required as between the Car- 
negie Steel Company and the tube company or its plant 
railway, we do not regard the movement of the ore 
through the*tube company’s plant as .any part of a service 
of common carriage by the defendant line carriers. Under 
the conditions shown of record their service commences, 
as it also ends, at the plant interchange tracks. The Car- 
negie Steel Company’s ore was not received by the tube 
company’s industrial railway at a public freight station or 
on a public team track but at a point within the pfivate 
grounds of the tube company and by the favor of the in- 
terests in control. We do not understand from the record 
that any other shipper of ore or of other commodities 
could, as of right, make delivery to the industrial railway 
at that point and demand a service of common carriage 
by the industrial railway. In Iron Ore Rate Cases, 41 
I. C. C., 181 (The Traffic World, Sept. 9, 1916, p. 581), and 
44 I. C. C., 368 (The Traffic World, May 5, 1917, p. 977), 
we found the dock of the National Tube Company at 
Lorain to be a private dock and that it did not hold itself 
out as a public dock, and we declined to require the trunk 
line carriers to make an allowance to it for handling and 
storing ore. That finding was based upon the formal 
statements by the tube company, of record in that case, 
that the so-called National Dock “is a part of the Lorain 
plant of the National Tube Company”; that “the machin- 
ery and equipment have always been a part of the Lorain 
plant”; and that “the dock and the ore handling machin- 
ery were installed primarily for handling ore for the blast 
furnaces of the Lorain plant and their commercial use 
is only incidental.” There is nothing in this record that 
tends to qualify those statements. In the report last cited 
it was pointed out (p. 376). that none of the private docks 
at the lower lake ports is located on the rails of the line 
haul carriers, and to reach each of them involves the use 
of tracks and facilities of an industrial railway; and it 
was further found that a reasonable rate on ore from the 
private docks served by short line railroads that are en- 
titled to receive allowances out of the through rates would 
be 4 cents per long ton higher than the line haul rates 
therein prescribed to apply on shipments from the public 
railroad docks. The report in question was issued on 
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April 25, 1917, and since the dates upon which rates were 
established in accordance therewith the line-haul rates 
of the trunk line carriers have not applied from the dock 
of the National Tube Company or other private docks. 
But the finding as to rates from private docks applied only 
to such docks as were reached by the rails of industrial 
railways entitled to receive allowances out of the through 
rates; and since we have found herein that the work done 
by the Lake Terminal Railroad is a plant service and not 
public transportation we must also find that the trunk 
line carriers may not lawfully extend their rates over the 
tracks of this industrial railway to the private dock of 
the tube company and that transportation on the ore from 
this dock for the Carnegie Steel Company or others does 
not begin until the loaded cars are delivered to the trunk 
line carriers on the plant interchange tracks. 

It is unnecessary to prolong the discussion. During the 
period of the action the tariffs of the defendant line car- 
riers lawfully and properly provided that their rates on 
this ore of the Carnegie Steel Company commenced at 
the tube company’s plant interchange tracks, and any 
allowance at this time for a service, which we find from all 
the facts of record not to be a part of a service of trans- 
portation, weuld be an unlawful preference of the Car- 
negie Steel Company. The present tariffs of the line car- 
riers should therefore be adjusted accordingly. 

There are hundreds of short lines of railroad owned by 
or in the interest of the particular industry that they re- 
spectively serve, and the conditions differ widely in many 
cases. For many years the trunk lines have granted 
allowances to some of them, while at the same time refusing 
such allowances to others. In view of the variance of opin- 
ion entertained in the Commission and elsewhere upon the 
many important and difficult questions so frequently aris- 
ing out of the relations between the trunk line carriers 
and industries with industrial railways it seems desirable 
that the rulings in this case, which, as before stated, pre- 
sents conditions that are fairly characteristic, should be 
reviewed by the courts in order that some definite prin- 
ciple may be judicially established by which we may here- 
after be guided in such cases as they arise. 

It is suggested that the outcome of the conclusions here 
reached will be “an immense increase in freight charges 
paid by shippers with no increase in the service rendered.” 
It would, we think, be a sounder and more logical view of 
the situation to say that the outcome will be to prevent 
unlawful contributions to industries by line carriers in the 
form of free services or allowances, and to place upon 
industries an expense in connection with their industrial 
operations which in many cases is now being borne for 
them by the line carriers. 

It follows from all that has been said, and we find, that 
the service performed between the plant loading and un- 
loading points and the plant interchange tracks herein- 
before described, by the Lake Terminal Railroad Com- 
pany, is a plant service and is not a service of transpor- 
tation which may be included in and paid for out of the 
line rates; and that any allowances or divisions by the 
line carriers out of the line rates on account of such plant 
service is unlawful and would result in undue or unreas- 
onable preferences and unjust discriminations. These 
complaints must therefore be dismissed and an order will 
be entered directing the line carrier defendants to cease 
and desist for a period of two years from making any 
such allowances or divisions.~ 


HALL, Commissioner, dissenting: 
For many years prior to April 1, 1914, certain defend- 


ants, hereinafter termed the trunk lines, published tariffs. 


providing for the absorption of the switching charges of 
various industrial railroads, including the Lake Terminal 
Railroad, also a defendant, hereinafter called the Lake 
Terminal, under the conditions therein stated. Shippers 
located on the Lake Terminal were thereby accorded the 
same basis of rates as shippers located on the trunk lines 
in the same rate districts. 

In the Industrial Railways Case, 29 I. C. C., 212, decided 
January 20, 1914, we found that certain industrial roads, 
including the Lake Terminal, were plant facilities rather 
than common carriers, and, effective April 1, 1914, the 


“trunk lines discontinued these absorptions on interstate 


shipments. They attempted like discontinuance on intra- 
state traffic, but without success, as the state authorities 
held that the Lake Terminal was a common carrier, 
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Subsequently the Supreme Court in the Tap Line Cases, 
234 U. S. 1, laid down general rules for determining the 
status of a railroad claiming to be a common carrier, and 
on November 2, 1914, in our supplemental report in the 
Industrial Railways Case, 32 I. C. C. 129, we said: 


We think that in the light of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Tap Line Cases it is our duty to so modify our 
findings in the original report herein as to permit the trunk line 
roads, if they so elect, to arrange by agreement with any of the 
industrial roads mentioned in our former report which are com- 
mon carriers under the test applied by the Supreme Court in 
the Tap Line Cases, and which perform a service of transpor- 
tation, for a reasonable compensation for such service in the 
form of switching charges or divisions of joint through rates. 


Thereafter the defendant trunk lines filed with us a 
stipulation between them and certain industrial roads, 
among them the Lake Terminal, and pursuant thereto on 
April 14, 1915, resumed absorption of switching charges 
in the amounts specified in the stipulation, thereby re- 
storing to plants located on said industrial roads the rate 
adjustment existing prior to April 1, 1914. 

During the period of nonabsorption shippers to and 
from points on the Lake Terminal were compelled to 
pay its switching charges on interstate shipments in ad- 
dition to the district rates and were thus at a disadvantage 
to the extent of the switching charges as compared with 
competitors shipping to or from points in the same rate 
districts which were located on the trunk lines. The 
proceedings before us are claims for reparation in speci- 
fied amounts to the basis of the district rates contempo- 
raneously in effect. 

Reparation is sought on the ground, primarily, that the 
total charges exacted were unreasonable, and, second- 
arily, that they were unduly prejudicial. As stated by 
counsel for complainants: 


What we are claiming here is that between the 1st of April, 
1914, and the 14th of April, 1915, we should be put in exactly 
the same situation we would have been put in if those rates had 
not been changed on April 1, 1914, under a misapprehension of 
what the law was. 


It was testified that none of the claims covers plant 
service. Complainants showed that they paid and bore 
the charges, and counsel for the trunk lines conceded that 
there is no dispute “as to the amount of payment and 
the fact of payment” by complainants. 

The trunk line defendants submitted no evidence, but 
were represented at the hearing by counsel, cross-exam- 
ined witnesses, filed a brief, and participated in the oral 
argument. 


In the course of the hearing it was agreed by counsel 
that the “record in 4181, Industral Railways Case, supra, 
is in this case for the purposes of this case.” No copy 
of the portions relied upon was introduced as an exhibit 
as provided by rule XIII of our Rules of Practice. 


The majority report is based more upon the record in 
the Industrial Railways Case than on evidence introduced 
in these proceedings. Whether or not the record in that 
case made in 1912 accurately portrays conditions exist- 
ing between April 1, 1914, and April 14, 1915, does not 
appear, and the terms employed in the majority report, 
such as “allowance,” “plant facility,” and “plant inter- 
change tracks,” assume as facts matters which are mate- 
rial to the conclusions there reached, and which were 
neither admitted nor proved in these proceedings. 

From the evidence adduced in the present record it 
appears that shippers on the line of the Lake Terminal 
are in the Cleveland-Lorain rate district; that it is the 
custom in that district for the trunk lines to apply the 
rate from point of loading and to the point of delivery; 
that this has been the practice since the beginning; and 
that there has never been any deviation from it excepting 
in this case from April 1, 1914, to April 14, 1915; that 
between the dates named the National Tube Company and 
33 other shippers paid the higher charges; that the tube 
company has a narrow gauge industrial road, which is 
entirely separate from the Lake Terminal, and performs 
the services connected with manufacture and almosi all 
of the intraplant service, having and using 18 locomo'ives 
and 655 cars; that such service as was performed by the 
Lake Terminal in moving cars from one point on its line 
to another was charged directly against the industry, 
and is not covered by these claims; and that the trans 
portation covered by these claims for reparation was con- 
fined to the Lake Terminal’s part in through shipm nts 
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over the trunk lines. On this point I quote from the 


record: 


Iixaminer—Will the witness state clearly what service is in- 
yolved in this reparation claim? 

Witness—Absolutely nothing, your honor, except the terminal 
charges on interchange traffic between the trunk lines and the 
Lake Terminal R. R. 

Iixaminer—What services are covered by these charges? 

Witness—All of the terminal service consisting of interchange 
switching from the trunk lines into a classification yard and 
weighing both the empties and the loads on outbound ship- 
ments; it is regular trunk-line transportation service that the 
trunk lines are performing for many concerns in the Cleveland- 
Lorain district. 

Counsel—Is that service which the Lake Terminal Ry. per- 
forms, which you call the terminal transportation service, is 
that the customary terminal transportation service involving 
the placement of the car for loading and unloading? 

Witness—Yes, sir. 

Counsel—Is that similar to the customary terminal transpor- 
tation service performed by the trunk-line carriers? 

Witness—It is; yes, sir; just the same as the railroads per- 
form everywhere now. 

Counsel—These claims cover, as I understand, only the ex- 
pense of performing the terminal transportation service? 

Witness—Yes, sir. 

Counsel—That is the customary terminal transportation ser- 
yice ? 

Witness—Yes. 

Counsel—And does not include any expense of intramill or 
local service over the line of the Lake Terminal Ry.? 

Witness—No, sir; not at all. 


Here, then, is an affirmative showing of a service in 
interstate transportation performed by the switching road 
for which it publishes switching charges in tariffs on file 
with us. Those charges must be paid by somebody. Dur- 
ing the 12%4-months period they were paid by the ship- 
pers. Except for that period they have always been paid 
by its trunk line connections under tariff provisions for 
absorption, such as are customarily found in the tariffs 
of carriers having the line haul on traffic to or from in- 
dustries served by other carriers. During the 124% months 
shippers paid the line-haul rate plus the switching charge 
for no greater or other service than they received before 
and after that period on payment of the line-haul or dis- 
trict rate. The statute casts upon the participating car- 
riers the burden of justifying -the transportation charges 
so increased during that period, and this burden they have 
not borne.- The shippers claim to have been damaged by 
the additional charge. They have had to meet the prices 
of.competitors in the same district located on the trunk 
line who received like service during that period without 
having to pay the switching charge. in addition to the 
district rate, and reparation is sought accordingly. 

That is the case which the complainants bring here 
against the trunk line carriers and the Lake Terminal. 

It is said in the majority report that while the in- 
dustrial roads are joined as codefendants, the complaints 
are really directed against the trunk lines, and that the 
tube company is here demanding reparation from the line 
carriers for services by its industrial railway. But, as I 
see it, this is not a case where an industry, the owner of 
property transported, seeks an allowance from the trunk 
lines for services said to have been performed by it with 
its tracks and locomotives, as was the General Electric 
Case. Neither the tube company nor the Carnegie Steel 
Company makes claim for services. They claim refund 
from carriers engaged in interstate transportation of 
moneys paid out in switching charges. On argument, 
counsel for complainants said: 


The shippers are the only ones entitled to claim reparation. 


They are the only ones who are claiming it in this proceeding: 
the terminal railroads are defendants. * * * In this present 
case it does not make a particle of difference whether the Com- 
mission says the terminal railroad has to pay it all or the trunk 
line has to pay it all. 


Payment of those charges was necessary in order to 
get the cars to the point of loading or unloading from 
the point of interchange with the trunk line carriers. 
These interchange tracks are called in the majority re- 
port “plant interchange tracks.” The record does not 
show that the plant has access to those tracks or any 
facilities for moving cars to or from those tracks, or that 
it can load there or unload there. In carload shipments 


under carload rates the shipper loads and the receiver 
wloads. The transportation service rendered by carriers 
under those rates ordinarily is not complete unless the 


cars are properly placed for loading or unloading. 
If the brick yard of the tube company was operated 
by one owner, its dock yard by another, its pipe mills by 
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another, its rolling mills by another, its rail mill by an- 
other, its open hearth steel works by another, its Bess- 
emer steel works by another, and its blast furnace by 
still another, we should have no difficulty in finding that 
delivery to any one of these plants was not complete 
when the car was placed on the tracks where the line- 
haul carriers and the Lake Terminal interchange, by 
whatever name designated. In what respect does the 
Lake Terminal differ from any other switching line or 
belt line in its switching and delivery of interstate traffic? 


Apparently the difference is to be found in that these 
several plants are all operated as one plant by one owner, 
the tube company; that it, and the Carnegie Company, 
and the.Lake Terminal, are all controlled by the United 
States Steel Corporation, and that, by reason of this com- 
munity of interest, a placing on the interchange tracks is 
good delivery to the tube company or the Carnegie Com- 
pany, although it would not be good delivery to any in- 
dependent concern inside the fence, and is not good de- 
livery to the People’s Coal and Supply Company outside 
the fence. By parity of reasoning consolidation of inde- 
pendent plants in a given locality would deprive them of 
the delivery to which each had theretofore been entitled, 
and dissolution of the consolidated company into its com- 
ponent parts would restore each to its right of inde- 
pendent delivery. The mind does not easily come to rest 
on such a distinction in the duties of common carriage. 

This brings us to the crux of the whole question, left 
undecided by the majority report. Is the Lake Terminal 
a common carrier? If it is, it has all the rights and duties 
of a common carrier, regardless of who owns it or oper- 
ates it, both in respect of proprietary and nonproprietary 
traffic. That seems to be the holding of the Supreme 
Court in the Tap Line Cases, 2384 U. S. 1. And by ap- 
plication of the tests there approved it would seem that 
we must find it to be a common carrier. 


Lake Terminal. 

The Lake Terminal during 
the period of twelve and one- 
half months carried the goods 
of thirty-three shippers be- 
sides the National Tube Co. 


(Tap Line Cases.) 

It is insisted that these 
roads are not carriers because 
the most of their traffic is in 
their own logs and lumber and 
that only a small part of the 
traffic carried is the property 
of others. But this conclusion 
loses sight of the _ principle 
that the extent to which a 
railroad is in fact used, does 
not determine the fact wheth- 
er it is or is not a common 
carrier. * * * 

Furthermore, these roads are 
common carriers when tried 
by the test of organization 
for that purpose under com- 
petent legislation of the state. 

They are so treated by the 
public authorities of the state, 
who insist in this case that 
they are such and submit in 
oral discussion and _ printed 
briefs cogent arguments to 
justify that conclusion. 

They are engaged in carry- 
ing for hire the goods of those 
who see fit to employ them. 


So is the Lake Terminal. 


The Lake Terminal was held 
to be a common carrier by 
the Ohio Public Service Com- 
mission. 


So is the Lake Terminal. 





They are authorized to ex- 
ercise the right of eminent do- 
main by the state of their in- 
corporation. 

They are treated and dealt 
with as common carriers by 
connecting systems of carriers, 
a circumstance to be noticed 


This is not dealt with in 
the record here. 


The Lake Terminal has been 
treated as a common carrier 
by the trunk lines both before 
and since the period during 





which the absorptions were 
canceled. In this connection 
it should be noted that, as 
stated in the Industrial Rail- 
Ways Case, supra, page 238, 
the Lake Terminal is one of 
the six roads classified by 
counsel as a “regular railroad” 
or a “real railway.”’ 


in determining their true char- 
acter. 


The Lake Terminal makes annual reports to us as a 
common carrier. According to the last annual report it 
owns 22 locomotives, 343 freight cars, 1 combination pas- 
senger car, 1 “officers’ and pay car,” and 1 company car. 
This report shows that it is directly controlled by the 
United States Steel Corporation through the ownership 
of “nearly all of the capital stock.” On page 402 of the 
report, in response to the question, “Are the tracks of 
the respondent operated primarily in the interest of any 
industrial, manufacturing, or other corporation, firm, or 
individual?” the answer is, “No—Common Carrier.” Dur- 
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ing the year the average mileage operated was 37.42 miles 
and the number of freight cars handled 465,809. 

Among the rights of the Lake Terminal as a common 
carrier is that of entering into arrangements with other 
common carriers for through routes and joint rates and 
for compensation in the form of divisions or switching 
absorptions for its portion of the transportation. The 
amount of such divisions and absorptions is a matter of 
public concern because of the common ownership of the 
Lake Terminal and the principal shipper over its line 
and may properly be scrutinized by this Commission. 

In Car Spotting Charges, 34 I. C. C., 609, we held as 
stated in the headnote: 


The line-haul rate covers the customary movement of cars 
over industry tracks incident to the receipt and delivery of car- 
load freight at convenient points on those tracks for loading 
or unloading without regard to the size or complexity of the 
industry, and the points at which the cars are to be placed by 
the carrier for that purpose without additional charge are to be 
determined by general usage. 


This was elaborated in the report as follows: 


The mere size or complexity of the industry is not controlling 
in determining whether or not the line-haul rate covers the re- 
ceipt or delivery of freight at the door of the plant. * * * 
As existing rates must be deemed to have been constructed to 
cover the customary placement of cars at factory doors, whether 
upon an industry spur or private siding, or upon the tracks of 
an industrial plant, and the outward movement of cars from 
such tracks, without regard to the size or nature of the plant, 
to now add a charge to the line-haul rate for that service would 
be revolutionary. * * * The mere fact that many individ- 
ual plants are operated together as a single industry does not 
deprive the industry of the right to such a service in the receipt 
and delivery of carload freight at each of the several plants as 
that plant would be entitled to have if it were operated sepa- 
rately, unless-the collective operation so far removes the ne- 
cessity for the service as to make it unreasonable for the in- 
dustry to demand the service. 


In view of the Supreme Court’s opinion in the Tap Line 
Cases, we deemed it necessary to modify our conclusions 
in the Industrial Railways Case, supra, by a supplemental 
report, 32 I. C. C., 129. Since that time we have con- 
sidered a series of cases following the Second Industrial 
Railways Case, 34 I. C. C., 596. In these reports we have 
considered individual roads and have followed the rules 
for establishing reasonable maximum divisions or switch- 
ing absorptions laid down in the Chicago, West Pullman 
& Southern R. R. Co. Case, 37 I. C. C., 408. The ma- 
jority report declares unlawful what we have heretofore 
found lawful. We have recently sanctioned participation 
by the industrial roads named in the margin* in inter- 
state transportation to and from points on their lines on 
the line-haul rates, their compensation being derived from 
divisons of those rates or through the absorption of their 
switching charges. The majority now undoes what we 
have thus done. In essence it is a return to the doc- 
trines originally announced in the Industrial Railways 
Case, as summarized in the headnote, and which we aban- 
doned in view of the Supreme Court’s opinion. 


It cannot be overlooked that the majority report under- 
takes to differentiate between shipments by the complain- 
ants and those made by other shippers, and therefore 
seems to possess the infirmities of the original reports 
in the Tap Line Case, 23 I. C. C., 277, and the Industrial 
Railways Case. 

It should not be lost sight of that we have before us 
for disposition the complaints listed on the title page, 
and not the Industrial Railways Case. At most the record 
in the latter is before us only “for the purposes of this 
case.” The majority report imports both record and is- 
sues in the Industrial Railways Case into this case, to 
the practical exclusion of those in the latter. The com- 





*The following railroads under industrial control are per- 
mitted to receive divisions out of the line-haul rates of connect- 
ing carriers: Campbell's Creek R. R., 33 I. C. C., 558, 44 I. C. C., 
353: Chestnut Ridge Ry., 41 I. C. C., 62 and 558; Interstate R. R., 
39 I. C. C., 523; Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern R. R., 41 I. C. C., 
353; Moshassuck Valley R. R., 37 I. C. C., 566; New Jersey, In- 
diana & Illinois R. R., 41 I. C. C., 42. 

The following switching roads under industrial control are 
permitted to receive switching allowances from their trunk line 
connections: Bedford & Wallner R. R. [said to have ceased 
operation in October, 1917], 41 I. C. C., 320; Bedford Stone Ry. 
{temporarily discontinued and it is.said that the tracks are to 
be taken up], 41 I. C. C., 320; Birmingham Southern R. R., 32 
I. Cc. C., 110; Chicago, West Pullman & Southern R. R., 37 I. C. 
C., 408: Indiana Northern Ry., 37 I. C. C., 491; Johnstown & 
Stony Creek R. R., 41 1. C. C., 46; Manufacturers’ Ry., 32 I. C. C., 
100; Muncie & Western R. R., 38 I. C. C., 510; Northampton & 
Bath KR. R., 41 I. C. €.; -68: 
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plaints are brought to secure reparation for charges in 
excess of the district rates paid during the period of 12% 
months, and this is the issue raised, as recognized by 
the briefs of complaints prepared and filed in the docket 
prior to the hearings by the Commission’s employes, as 
is customary, and by the parties, including the trunk 
lines, at the hearing and on brief. 

I am unable to agree with the reasoning advanced for 
denying reparation to the Carnegie Steel Company. The 
ore was delivered to the Lake Terminal at the National 
Dock, over which, according to the report in the Industrial 
Railways Case, page 291, it has an easement, and was 
hauled to the junction point of the trunk lines.” 

Attention should be directed to a few other points in 
the majority report: 

1. It is said that during the nonabsorption period ihe 
tariffs of the trunk lines expressly provided that “the 
service commenced and ended at the several plant inier- 
change points hereinbefore described”; and, again, that 
during that period the tariffs of the defendant line car- 
riers lawfully and properly provided that their rates on 
the ore of the Carnegie Steel Company “commenced at 
the tube company’s plant interchange tracks.” I find no 
mention of or reference to plant interchange tracks in 
these tariffs. That of the Baltimore & Ohio, for example, 
in effect from June 1, 1911, until April 1, 1914, provided: 


The rates to and from the points shown below, via the Balti- 
more & Ohio R. R.. will include the switching charges of con- 
necting railroads shown below, applying within the switching 
limits at such points, on traffic interchanged with the Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. as follows: 


The list of stations and railroads which follows in- 
cludes this item: “Lorain, Ohio. Lake Terminal.” 

Supplement 23 to that tariff, which was in effect dur- 
ing the period, carried a note against this item reading, 
“+. Erase—Switching charges not absorbed.” The sym- 
bol + indicated “advance.” 

It thus appears that, so far as tariff provisions are 
concerned, they treated the interchange tracks, although 
not specifically mentioned, as those of a connecting rail- 
road, and not of an industry. 

2. The distinction made by the majority report be- 
tween the Lake Terminal and the other industrial roads 
affected by the complaints is far from clear. The theory 
of the majority report is that the line-haul rate shall 
carry the traffic to or from designated tracks at or im- 
mediately adjacent to the plant and that the spotting 
service between those tracks and interior points within 
the plant shall not be done by the line-haul carrier with- 
out extra compensation and shall not be included in the 
line-haul rate. If, however, the industrial road connects 
with the line-haul carrier at a point not adjacent to the 
plant, the line-haul rates should nevertheless take the 
traffic to and from the designated tracks at or imme 
diately adjacent to the plant, and if the industrial road 
performs a service in moving the traffic between such 
designated tracks and its connection with the line-haul 
carrier, it is entitled to reasonable compensation out of 
the line-haul rate, either in the form of an absorbed 
switching charge or a division of the rate. In neither 
case will the line-haul rate take the car to the point of 
loading or unloading, as it has done, except during the 
121%4-month period throughout the district, or to any point 
designated by the shipper as an acceptable substitute for 
the point of loading or unloading. 

3. The only “allowance” known to the act is that under 
section 15 to “the owner of property transported.” There 
is no question of allowance in this case. The Lake Ter- 
minal is not the owner of the property transported, and 
the owner of the property renders no service and fur- 
nishes no facility in connection with the transportation. 

4. There is nothing in Manufacturers Ry. vs. U. S., de- 
cided April 15, 1918, which modifies what the court said 
in the Tap Line Cases, supra. The maintenance of 4 
fence around property through which a railroad runs may 
have a bearing on the good faith of the carrier’s offer to 
carry for the public, but where the road carries for the 
public a finding cannot be sustained that as to one ship 
per it is a plant facility and in performing a similar serv 
ice over the same portion or portions of its line for other 
shippers it is a common carrier. The Manufacturers Rail- 
way was held to be a common carrier. The record does not 
disclose whether or not there is, or was during 1914-15, 4 
fence surrounding the line of the Lake Terminal in such 
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a way as to render its team tracks inaccessible to ship- 
pers other than the tube company. 

5. Delivery on the storage tracks of the General Elec- 
tric Company was, of course, delivery to that company, 
but delivery to the Lake Terminal is not delivery to the 
National Tube Company. Moreover, the General Electric 
Company Case was decided June 27, 1908, and the at- 
tempted analogy loses sight of the amendment of 1910 
placing upon the carriers the burden of justifying any 
rate increased after January 1, 1910. The Supreme Court 
in the Tap Line Cases, 234 U. S., 1, experienced no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the General Electric Company Case 
and the Solvay Case, saying: 

These systems of internal trackage were not common carriers, 
and, however extensive, were intended to and did furnish serv- 
ice for the plants which owned or operated them. But a com- 
mon carrier performing service as such, regulated and operated 
under competent authority * * * is no longer a mere append- 
age of a mill ‘‘but a public institution.” 

6. The majority report disposes of the burden of proof 
resting upon defendants “by a reference to the findings 
of the Commission in the Industrial Railways Case, 
supra.” This is directly contrary to the holdings in our 
two reports in East Jersey R. R. & T. Co. vs. C. R. R. of 
m. J.. so I. €. C., 146, 37 I. C. C., 357. See alse. Coal 
Switching Reparation Cases at Chicago, 36 I. C. C., 226, 236, 
237; Poteau Coal & Mercantile Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. Co., 
40 I. C. C., 459, 460, 461; Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co., 43 I. C. C., 366, 374; Fairmont Cream- 
ery Co. vs. A., T..& S. F. Ry. Co., 43 I. C. C., 515; McGowan- 
Foshee Lumber Co. vs. F. A. & G. R. R. Co., 43 I. C. C., 
581;° Oliver Chilled Plow Works vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co., 
45 I. C. C., 456; Powell River Lumber Co. vs. M.C.R.R. 
Co., 45 I. C. C., 482, 483; and Campbell & Cleaver vs. 
xb. & 8. F. sg. 8. Ce, 47 6 C. C., So 

The details of the manner in which the majority’s re- 
port will affect shipments to and from shippers on the 
Lake Terminal are not entirely clear. If, as seems to 
be the case, it is considered that the Lake Terminal is a 
plant facility of the tube company, but a common carrier 
as to other shippers, and that delivery by a trunk line 
to the Lake Terminal is delivery to the tube company 
but not to the others, complications in the publication of 
tariffs and the collection of freight charges, demurrage 
and per diem charges seem inevitable. 

Whatever may have been said in 1912, when the record 
in the Industrial Railways Case was made, the undis- 
puted sworn evidence in this case is as set forth in this 
dissenting memorandum, and affirmatively shows that the 
claims cover only such transportation service as the trunk 
lines customarily render elsewhere in the rate district. 

The many cancellations by trunk lines of their absorp- 
tions of the switching charges of industrial roads, which 
would be the logical outcome of the majority report, will 
result in an immense increase in freight charges paid by 
shippers with no increase in the service rendered. So 
revolutionary a change should only be required, if within 
our power, as the result of a clear showing of necessity 
upon a clearly drawn issue. We have here no such show- 
ing and no such issue. The parties have not been heard 
upon it. Moreover, under the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Tap Line Cases, our function is to regulate, and 
not to prohibit, divisions between trunk line and indus- 
trial roads. However much we might sympathize with 
a legislative purpose completely to divorce transporta- 
tion from industry, no such intent has been evidenced. 
Our powers are confined to an administration of existing 
law as interpreted by the courts and do not extend to 
supplying legislation which Congress has not seen fit to 
enact. 

For the reasons given, I must dissent from the report 
of the majority. 

I am authorized by Chairman Daniels to say that he 
concurs in this dissent. 

McCHORD, Commissioner, also dissents. 


RATES ON COAL 


CASE NO. 9457 (50 I. C. C., 469-473) 


W. G. BLOCK COMPANY VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted July 16, 1917. Opinion No. 5316. 
Ratcs on coal, in carloads, from mines in Illinois to Muscatine, 
owa, not shown to be unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory 
or unduly prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 
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BY DIVISION 3: 

The complainant herein alleges that defendants’ rates 
on lump and nut coal, hereinafter called lump coal, in 
carloads, and on pea and slack coal, hereinafter termed 
fine coal, in carloads, from Illinois coal fields, other than 
the Peoria district, to Muscatine; Iowa, are unreasonable, 
unjustly discriminatory and unduly prejudicial as com- 
pared with the rates to Davenport, Clinton and Burling- 
ton, Iowa, and asks for the establishment of reasonable 
rates. The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis, 
Mo., intervened in support of the complaint. The rates 
herein, which are stated in amounts per net ton, were 
those in effect at the time of hearing. They have since 
been increased 15 cents per net ton following The Fifteen 
Per Cent Case, 45 I. C. C., 303. 

Clinton, Davenport, Muscatine and Burlington are on 
the west bank of the Mississippi River. Clinton is 35 miles 
north of Davenport and Muscatine is 27 miles south of 
Davenport and 54 miles north of Burlington. The rates 
assailed are joint rates to Muscatine from points in the 
Springfield, Centralia and southern Illinois coal districts. 
The Springfield district is in approximately the center of 
Illinois and the Centralia district is south of the Spring- 
field district and north of the southern Illinois district. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, hereinafter 
called the Burlington, extends from points in these dis- 
tricts to Burlington, Davenport and Clinton, Mississippi 
River crossings. There is no railroad bridge or car ferry 
across the Mississippi River at Muscatine, and no single 
line extends from the districts in question to that point. 
Coal originating in these districts on the Burlington, 
when destined to Muscatine, moves beyond Burlington 
over the Muscatine, Burlington & Southern Railroad, here- 
inafter termed the Muscatine; or beyond Rock Island, IIL, 
over the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, herein- 
The greater portion of the 
coal traffic from these districts originates on the lines of 
other carriers whose rails do not extend to any of the 
above destinations. Shipments originating on these lines 
move through Peoria, Ill., which is north of the Spring- 
field district. Beyond Peoria the distance to Clinton by 
way of the Chicago & North Western Railway, hereinafter 
called the North Western, is 119 miles; to Davenport and 
Muscatine, by way of the Rock Island, 92 miles and 119 
miles, respectively; and to Burlington by way of the Bur- 
lington, 96 miles. Shipments originating on the Burling- 
ton do not move by way of. Peoria. 


The following table shows the distances and rates on 
lump and fine coal from representative points on the Bur- 
lington in each of the districts in question to Burlington, 


Davenport, Clinton and Muscatine: 
Lump Fine 


Distance, coal, coal, 
From— miles. cents. cents. 
Girard, lll. (Sprirgfield district) to— 
III kk Alea ece ae een be 158 105 90 
ONG 5 ses cs Se sneeS easiewec 190 115 97.5 
I te ca Ha by a leuahet biprgcireely gai 215 115 97.5 
WIE in dn 80s ae earsrieanewees:s *216 125 125 
ee rn are 4212 125 125 
Centralia, Ill. (Centralia district) to— 
RT err ree: 235 130 115 
ee ee ee oer 266 125 107.5 
NS aoc ik 66) acahel aia aha '§ wie wed Bele 291 125 107.5 
PIII, on deck aca Baxewiaie ae aves erecn *293 145 145 
DID 55 vinns crac Mereaieanes 7289 145 145 
Christopher, Ill. (Sou. Ill. district) to— 
SIR oso bh Sine dticcewsee oS he 275 140 125 
PUNE, nc csv0-s:-9'W he rdsane Ach era'e'ae wae 306 140 125 
I oie iia 65 5-5-6 oic.'a 0-90 o7e0.ai acne A 331 140 125 
EN 0S sans Sinn Sed eulateea *333 155 155 
PI, 6506 wate oceletee ae gokcoue ig arse 329 155 155 





*Burlington to the Rock Island and Rock Island beyond. 
7Burlington to the Burlington and Muscatine beyond. 


With a few unimportant exceptions the above rates 
apply from the several districts by way of Peoria. 


The average distances to Muscatine, as computed by 
defendants, are about 206 miles from the Springfield dis- 
trict, 281 miles from the Centralia district, and 357 miles 
from the southern Illinois district. It will be observed 
that while fine coal to Burlington, Davenport and Clinton 
from the several districts in question takes a differential 
under the rates on lump coal, the rates to Muscatine on 
both lump and fine coal are the same; that on lump coal 
they exceed the rates to Davenport and Clinton by from 
10 to 20 cents; and that on fine coal they exceed the rates 
to Davenport and Clinton by from 27.5 to 37.5 cents. 
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The coal used at Muscatine is mainly fine coal, and 
evidence offered in complainant’s behalf was principally 
by manufacturers of various commodities at Muscatine 
who use considerable quantities of this coal and who com- 
pete with manufacturers of similar articles at Clinton 
and Davenport, principally the latter point. Complainant 
does not contend that the rates on either lump or fine 
coal to Muscatine are unreasonable per se, but that Mus- 
catine is subjected to unjust discrimination and undue 
prejudice by reason of the fact that defendants, while 
maintaining lower rates on fine coal than on lump coal to 
Clinton, Davenport and Burlington, fail to observe such a 
differential with respect to the rates to Muscatine; and 
that the rates on both lump and fine coal are unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial to the extent that they exceed 
the rates contemporaneously applicable to Davenport and 
Clinton. 

Complainant urges that as Muscatine is on the Missis- 
sippi River it should be placed on a rate equality with 
Davenport and Clinton and observes that on traffic moving 
through Peoria the distance to Muscatine by way of the 
Rock Island is the same as the distance to Clinton by way 
of the North Western. Complainant shows that from 
Peoria on the Rock Island and from other points west of 
Peoria in the so-called Peoria, or Fulton County district, 
the rates on both lump and fine coal to Muscatine are the 
same as to Davenport and that in each instance fine coal 
takes a differential of 10 cents under lump coal, the rates 
on lump coal being 95 cents and on fine coal 85 cents; 
and that from points east of the Indiana-Illinois state line 
the class rates are the same to Muscatine as to Burling- 
ton, Davenport and Clinton. 

The general basis for constructing rates on coal from 
the districts in question to the Northwest is by adding to 
the rates from Peoria differentials of 40 cents from the 
Springfield district, 60 cents from the Centralia district, 
and 70 cents from the southern Illinois district. The de- 
parture from the general basis with respect to the rates 
to Davenport and other Mississippi River crossings is due 
to the fact that the Burlington is the direct line to Bur- 
lington, Davenport and Clinton and that its rates to the 
latter points, which are influenced by the Illinois intra- 
state rates, are met by the carriers which haul the traffic 
by way of Peoria. The situation is described at length in 
The Illinois Coal Cases, 32 I. C. C., 659 (The Traffic 
World, Feb. 138, 1915, p. 295). 

In constructing through rates on coal from Illinois 
points to many interior Iowa points the rates applicable 
under the Iowa distance scale are added to the rates to 
the west bank of the Mississippi River, being based on the 
west bank point which makes the lowest through rate. 
For the defendants it was stated that as Muscatine is 
nearer to some of these Iowa points than is Davenport 
reductions ranging from a fraction of a cent to 12 cents 
would result in the through rates to the interior Iowa 
points if the rates to Muscatine were reduced to the level 
of those applicable to Davenport. They urge that the 
location of Muscatine on the Mississippi River does not 
entitle it to the crossing rates and that for rate-making 
purposes it might as well be regarded as an interior Iowa 
point 27 miles west of Davenport, the near Mississippi 
River crossing. 

In the following table the rates from the several dis- 
tricts to Muscatine are compared with the rates that would 
have been applicable if the usual differentials over Peoria 
had been observed, and with the rates that would have 
been applicable on the basis of the rates to Davenport 
plus the then existing Iowa distance scale rates for 27 
miles of 50 cents on lump coal and 40 cents on fine coal: 

FROM THE SPRINGFIELD DISTRICT. 


Lump coal, Fine coal, 
Rates to Muscatine. 7 cents. cents. 
ie Oe Oe SUNG We MONI. goes sc ctcceasaccees 125 125 
Based on differentials over Peoria.............. 135 125 
ee. ee ere eee eee eee er re 1 65 137.5 
FROM THE CENTRALIA DISTRICT. 
Lump coal, Fine coal, 
Rates to Muscatine. cents. cents. 
Ee Ofpet at times Of ROMTINM. 6 oi.c5 5. cose ccc cv ess 145 145 
Based on differentials over Peoria.............. 155 145 
SE GOR SPNINO 52s has kctckes chensess wasn 175 147.5 
FROM THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT. : 
Lump coal, Fine coal, 
Rates to Muscatine. cents. cents. 
ee Gees OE SIO OF MORI. 6 bores cciacecoecsen “155 155 
Based on differentials over Peoria.............. 165 155 
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Defendants point out that the rates to Muscatine are on 
the Peoria basis as to fine coal and are 10 cents lower than 
that basis as to lump coal; and that as to both fine and 
lump coal they are lower than the rates which would be 
applicable on fine coal if the rates were made on ithe 
Davenport combination. They refer to Alpha Portland 
Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 34 I. C. C., 414 (The 
Traffic World, July 17, 1915, p. 119), and other cases, in 
which we held that there was no necessity for a differen- 
tial between rates on fine and lump coal, and state that 
if they are required to observe a differential between the 
rates on lump and fine coal to Muscatine they can with 
propriety increase the rates on lump coal. They urge that 
the rates to Davenport and Muscatine from the Peoria 
district are predicated on a one-line haul, while coal from 
the districts in question must move to Muscatine over two 
or more lines; and that because for distances such as 
those from the eastern seaboard to the Mississippi River 
Muscatine has been given the benefit of the competitive 
conditions existing at the Mississippi River crossings these 
defendants ought not to be required to do likewise on 
traffic from the coal districts in question. 

By amended Fourth Section Order No. 3743, issued in 
connection with Interior Iowa Cases, 46 I. C. C., 39 (The 
Traffic World, Aug. 4, 1917, p. 248), we authorized the 
carriers to apply the proportional class rates prescribed 
therein between points in Iowa, on traffic originating east 
of the Indiana-Illinois state line, on the basis of the short- 
line distance from the actual river crossings. 

We find that the rates assailed are not shown to be un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial, 
and an order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


REBILLING OF HAY 


CASE NO. 9078 (50 I. C. C., 474-478) 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF ST. LOUIS ET AL. VS. 
TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF 
. ST. LOUIS ET AL. 
Submitted Mar. 16, 1917. Opinion No. 5317. 


Hay in carloads received at St. Louis, Mo., is frequently sold 
for reshipment to points beyond. The practice of the ter- 
minal carriers of requiring shippers to transfer to other cars, 
at.their own expense, shipments of hay received at St. 
Louis in defective equipment as a condition precedent to re- 
billing to interstate destinations found unjust and unreason- 
able and unduly prejudicial. Reparation awarded. 


WOOLLEY, Commissioner: 


Hay in carloads is shipped to St. Louis, Mo., to be sold, 
and for the purpose of inspection is switched to what are 
known as the Tyler street team tracks of the St. Louis 
Terminal Railway Company. These tracks are set apart 
as “hold tracks” for hay, and a regular market for that 
commodity has been established there. In some cases the 
hay is sold to local dealers, and is either unloaded at the 
Tyler street team tracks or is switched to other tracks in 
St. Louis designated by the purchasers; in others it is 
sold to parties who desire to forward the same from St. 
Louis to interstate destinations in the cars in which it is 
received, The terminal railroads do not question the right 
to rebill, except when the cars are in bad order when 
received at St. Louis; in such cases they require shippers 
to transfer the loads, at their own expense, to other equip- 
ment. It is this requirement which is the subject of the 
complaint, it being alleged that it is an unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial practice. An award of damages is asked 
on three shipments in amounts equal to the cost of trans- 
fer plus the demurrage charges which accrued. 

The defendants are 16 trunk lines reaching St. Louis or 
East St. Louis, Ill, and the St. Louis Terminal Railway 
Company, and other terminal railways at St. Louis. Here- 
inafter the latter will be referred to collectively as the 
terminal company. The trunk lines were not represented 
at either the hearing or the argument of the case. 

When the cars of hay are received by the terminal com- 
pany they are inspected for physical defects, and are so 
marked and carded when found in “bad order.” Bad- 
order cars are nevertheless accepted and switched without 
transfer of lading to the Tyler street team tracks, and in 
many cases are further switched to other tracks in St. 
Louis, the reason stated by the terminal company for its 
acceptance being that it has “every reason to believe from 
long experience” that such cars will be promptly unloa:ed 
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in St. Louis. Apparently the practice complained of is of 
recent origin and was instituted because of the refusal of 
the trunk lines to accept outbound shipments of hay in 
defective equipment, and the inability of the terminal com- 
pany to secure from its connections reimbursement of the 
cost of transfer in cases where the repairs could not be 
made without transferring the loads. In some cases in 
which the terminal company has refused to permit rebill- 
ing unless the loading was transferred by the shippers, 
the consignees placed reconsigning orders with the lines 
into St. Louis, and the hay moved to the destinations de- 
sired in the equipment stated to be defective. 

The principal contention of the terminal company was 
briefly stated by its counsel at the argument in the follow- 
ing language: 


When the car has arrived at destination under the contract 
of carriage, when the freight has been paid, the shipper has his 
option either to unload the car, or can during the free time sell 
the lading out of the car or can pay demurrage and treat the 
car aS a warehouse, and he has an additional privilege which 
has been accorded: If he leaves the load in the car and has not 
removed it during the free time or demurrage period he may 
call upon the carrier to send that car forward under a new and 
unlimited contract—limited alone by the condition that the car 
is fit for service. 


The terminal company does not deny that in cases 
where the shipments are reconsigned the carriers are under 
the necessity of transferring the lading if. the cars are 
received at the reconsigning point in bad order, or get in 
bad order at any other point en route, but attempts to 
draw a distinction between the rights of a shipper avail- 
ing himself of reconsigning under the carriers’ tariffs and 
of one desiring to ship outbound under new billing, con- 
tending that when the original contract of transportation 
is completed the carriers cannot be compelled to enter into 
a new contract if freight is in defective equipment. 

When cars in bad order are accepted by the terminal 
company, they are subject to all of the rights of the ship- 
pers, and one of these, recognized by years of practice by 
carriers throughout the entire country, is that of rebilling 
in the same cars. The terminal company does not deny 
this right, but attempts to limit it by the condition of the 
car which it has accepted from its connection. To adopt 
the terminal company’s contention would make a substan- 
tial right of a shipper depend upon a condition over which 
it has no control but which has been created by the car- 
riers themselves, and would permit substantial discrimina- 
tions between shippers. 

The terminal company contends that under the rules 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association, it would have to 
stand the cost of transferring the loads, in case we should 
find for the complainants, and that as its earnings per car 
on this traffic are small, it would result in hardship. The 
rules governing the relations between common carriers 
cannot be pleaded as justification for unreasonable or un- 
duly prejudicial rates or practices. Without expressing 
any opinion as to the reasonableness or the proper inter- 
pretation of said rules, it appears that in the case of re- 
consignments of shipments received at St. Louis in bad- 
order cars, the cost of repairs and of transferring the load 
is paid by the line-haul carrier responsible under the 
Master Car Builders’ rules, and there would seem to be no 
reason why proper modification of the rules cannot be 
made, if, in fact, the present rules need modification for 
that purpose, in order to remove any injustice to the 
terminal company. 

Upon consideration of the whole record, we are of opin- 
ion, and find, that defendants’ practice of requiring com- 
Plainants at their own expense to transfer to other equip- 
ments shipment of hay delivered to team tracks in St. 
Louis or East St. Louis in bad-order cars, as a condition 
precedent to permitting reshipment of the hay to points 
beyond St. Louis or East St. Louis, is an unjust and un- 
reasonable and unduly prejudicial practice. 

Tae record shows that the cost of transferring three 
cars of hay and the demurrage charges accruing on said 
cars prior to the transfer of the loads was paid and borne 
by ihe two individual shippers, parties complainant.. We 
finé that the complainants in question have been damaged 
to ‘uat extent by the practice herein condemned. State- 
Meuis of the details of the demurrage charges and of the 
traiisfer expense, supported by receipted bills if the trans- 
ferring was done by third parties, should be prepared and 
sub:nitted to the terminal company for its inspection and 
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verification. Upon receipt of a statement so prepared and 
verified, we will consider the entry of an order awarding 
reparation. 


DANIELS, Chairman, dissenting: 

The conclusion in this case is, in my judgment, er- 
roneous. It is essentially based upon the following state- 
ment in the report of the majority: 


When cars in bad order are accepted by the terminal com- 
pany, they are subject to all of the rights of the shippers, and 
one of these, recognized by years of practice by carriers through- 
out the entire country, is that of rebilling in the same cars. 


The decision in this case is thus explicitly posited upon 
a right “recognized by years of practice by carriers 
throughout the entire country.” There is no allegation 
that any tariff provision accords the alleged right. Even 
though the right were accorded generally, it does not 
seem to me to be reasonable to hold that where the car 
to be forwarded with its lading under a new contract of 
carriage is in bad order the shipper’s right is clear and 
unmistakable to cast the cost of transferring the lading 
upon the carrier. 

The point involved seems to be a novel one and not 
exactly covered by any reported case. It is true that in 
Detroit Traffic Assn, vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., 21 I. C. C., 
257 (The Traffic World, July 8, 1911, p. 90), it is said that: 


Any consignee has a right to reship goods received by him, 
without removal from the car, upon payment of the freight 
charges to that point, the goods going forward under a new 
transportation contract. 


The case in question involved, the reasonableness of a 
reconsignment charge on coal at Detroit, Mich., and, as the 
context indicates, would seem to be obiter. 


Both complainants and defendants quoted the decision of 
the Supreme Court in C., M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. State of 
Iowa, 233 U. S., 334. This involved the constitutionality 
of an order made by the Iowa State Railroad Commission 
requiring carriers to use the equipment of connections to 
transport coal in intrastate commerce without subjecting 
the shipper to the necessity of removing the lading to a 
car of the initial carrier in the intrastate shipment. The 
court upheld the order of the state commission, and re- 
marked: 

It was competent for the state, acting within its jurisdiction 
and not in hostility to any federal regulation of interstate com- 
merce, to compel the carrier to accept cars which were already 
loaded and in suitable condition for transportation over its line. 

The shipments here involved were new and distinct 
transactions beginning at St. Louis. It seems to me that 
a carrier accepting a shipment for St. Louis is under 
obligation to transport it to St. Louis, and if the shipment 
arrives safely at destination the carrier has acquitted 
itself of its entire legal obligation. It is no concern of 
the shipper that the car is in bad order upon arrival, 
provided his freight is undamaged, If the shipper desires 
to reship to another destination, he must make a new 
contract of carriage. He is entitled to a car in good order 
for the reshipment, not under the old contract which has 
been completely executed, but under the new contract. 
I know of no principle of law that casts upon a carrier 
the obligation to furnish a car not only in sufficiently 
good condition to make the particular trip called for in 
the bill of lading, but also in sufficiently good condition to 
stand a further haul beyond the destination specified in 
the contract. 

In the case of reconsignment or diversion it would, of 
course, be true that lading must be removed from a car 
that becomes unsafe or unserviceable in transit and at 
the carrier’s expense. That is not the case in the present 
instance. 


HARLAN, Commissioner, dissenting: 


To have a carload shipment forwarded under a second 
contract of carriage without being unloaded, after it has 
arrived and been placed for unloading at the destination 
named in a prior contract of carriage, is referred to in 
the majority report as a right. In my judgment it is more 
properly to be regarded merely as a usage in which the 
carriers have more or less acquiesced. In general ship- 
pers’ rights and carriers’ duties are to be looked for in 
the tariffs. And the tariffs of carriers do not specifically 
superimpose any such right upon a contract of carriage. | 
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On the contrary, where no transit is accorded, the tariffs 
governing the ordinary movement of carload traffic from 
point to point put upon the shipper the duty of unloading 
the car at destination, and the delivering carrier ordinarily 
may not lawfully relieve him of that duty. At most, the 
rebilling, without unloading, of a carload shipment to an- 
other destination, after the first contract of carriage has 
been completed, is an undefined privilege unsupported by 
tariff authority and in the exercise of which by shippers 
there must necessarily be reasonable limitations. In that 
view a carrier, having regard for the safety of its em- 
ployes and others, would seem to have a right, and indeed 
to rest under the duty, not only to the complainants whose 
property is involved but to other shippers in the same 
train in which the complainants’ property may be for- 
warded from the reshipping point, to refuse to undertake 
a new contract of carriage in a bad-order car; and to 
require it in that event to bear the expense of transferring 
the load to another car is something it is not obligated to 
do under the original contract of carriage and which, in 
my judgment, it may lawfully refuse to do under a second 
contract of carriage. The suggestion in the majority re- 
port that to adopt the contention of the defendants “would 
permit substantial discriminations between shippers” is 
not explained, and I am unable to see how a general rule 
requiring a shipper at destination to unload a bad-order 
ear before it may be rebilled to another destination or 
bear the expense of transferring the shipment to another 
car could work an unjust prejudice when made applicable 
alike to all hay dealers at St. Louis. _ 

On these general grounds I am unable to concur in the 
report of the Commission. ; 


OWNERSHIP OF BELT LINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The tentative report of J. Edgar Smith on No. 9798, 
Portsmouth Association of Commerce vs. Seaboard Air 
Line et al., covering also No. 9933, Rowland Lumber Co. 
vs. Same, it is believed, will be adopted by the Commis- 
sion because it is in line with its own decision in the 
Los Angeles switching case, sustained by the Supreme 
Court, and its own case, Railroad Commissioners of Flor- 
ida vs. Florida East Coast, 42 I. C. C., 616, the principles 
in which were reiterated in the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Minneapolis terminal case, June 10. 

It amounts to a declaration that when railroads combine 
to build a belt line railroad, the rails of that belt line be- 
come their own for all practical purposes notwithstanding 
the different corporate entity. The Minneapolis terminal 
case presented the question in varied forms because there 
were a number of terminal companies, the tracks of which 
at one time or another had been owned by railroads not 
at all affiliated or connected with the owners of the ter- 
minal companies now owning the property. 

As to the facts in this case, they are simple. On all 
traffic except lumber from nearby North Carolina points, 
distant on an average about 200 miles from Norfolk, the 
line-haul carriers absorb the switching charges of the 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line, the stock of which is 
owned by the Seaboard, Atlantic Coast Line and the Nor- 
folk Southern. On lumber from more distant points they 
absorb the switching. They declined to absorb the charge 
of $1.50 per car on the traffic from nearby Carolina points 
on the ground that the rates are not high enough to cover 
the cost of making the delivery in Norfolk on the rails 
of the belt line. The Norfolk & Western, however, does 
absorb and wherever there is competition between it and 
the three non-absorbing lines they absorb so as to be on 
an equality with the absorbing line. 

In another case the owners of the belt line claimed that 
its rails are their own. In the tentative report that ad- 
mission against it, if it may be so-called, is quoted at 
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length and the Commission is asked to apply the rule the 
carriers themselves laid down in respect of other traffic, 

The report contains a finding that the charge of $1.50 
per car had not been shown to be unreasonable. In fact, 
it is lower than the lighterage that used to be charged be- 
fore the belt line was built. The carriers said in their 
own behalf that the belt line service is a substitute for 
the lighterage formerly accorded at a cost of $2.50 per car. 

The finding of undue discrimination is based solely on 
the fact that lumber from other groups, rates from which 
are related to rates from the restricted group, are given 
the benefit of absorption while absorption is denied to the 
lumber from the nearby groups. 


NEW YORK STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


(Continued from page 64) 


tions. In addition to the public team tracks of the car- 
riers private tracks leading to elevators, warehouses and 
industries in many instances have been installed by the 
owners of such properties, or by the carriers for their 
special use, in order to avoid drayage and for the more 
convenient loading and unloading of their carload traffic. 
The handling of less-than-carload consignments at freight 
stations is also often supplemented by the so-called trap 
cr ferry car service to and from private warehouses and 
places of business. As the community grows the expand- 
ing volume of its inbound and outbound carload traffic 
may ordinarily be taken care of by extending the team 
tracks so as to accommodate additional cars; they may 
also be multiplied in number; to prevent congestion and 
to serve the convenience of shippers other team tracks 
may be located at outlying points in the terminal distric?: 
and it is often possible for new industries, factories and 
warehouses to be so located as to have the benefit of 
plivate spur track connections with the carriers’ rails. 
The carriers may also lengthen or otherwise enlarge 
their freight stations with the increasing volume of their 
less-than-carload traffic, and additional freight stations 
may be erected at different points in the communiiy 
reached by their tracks. But notwithstanding these op- 
portunities to spread out and enlarge the terminal fa- 
cilities of the carriers, congestions and terminal over- 
loads sometimes occur at the typical commercial and in- 
custrial point, entailing financial losses to the communi'y 
and other consequences to its business interests that are 
more or less serious. 


Special Conditions on Manhattan Island 


The geographic and other conditions prevailing in the 
Borough of Manhattan differ materially from the conidi- 
ticns characteristic elsewhere. The public team tracks 
of the carriers, in comparison with the requirements of 
the community, are inconsiderable in number and ina‘le- 
quate in capacity, and there are relatively few spur ¢r 
side tracks leading to warehouses, factories and industries. 
Iiven if the limited opportunity for extending and muili- 
plying such facilities is availed of—and this should 
promptly be done in the public interest—the equipment 
of Manhattan in the way of team and spur tracks would 
still be small in proportion to the equipment of other 
large cities. This is due to the fact that Manhattan is 
an island; its real estate values are high; its streeis 
have long been laid out and are closely built up with 
costly structures; and there is but little availabie room 
for additional yards, team and spur tracks, and other raul 
facilities. 'The result of these limitations is that prac- 
tically all carload package freight must be handled »y 
cer float to and from the piers; the lack of sufficient pub- 
lic team tracks requires even the New York Central io 
resort very largely to pier deliveries. And the piers, °t 
least at the lower end of the island, cannot be multiplied 
in number, nor are they capable of much enlargemeni. 
Moreover, both carload and less-than-carload consignme:i:s, 
inbound and outbound, are usually handled on the same 
pier. 

The volume of food, general merchandise, and ot!:e? 
traffic that moves over the piers continues to incre:se 
year by year. Congestions have occurred from time ‘0 
time, even when traffic was moving in normal volu:e, 
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and may fairly be expected to recur in the future. Such 
an overload on either the domestic or the export terminals 
of a carrier backs up on its rails and clogs and holds 
back traffic for many miles outside the port; during the 
pust winter the influence of congestions at the port of 


New York was felt as far west as Chicago and St. Louis. , 


The consequences of such conditions are serious not alone 
to the business interests of Manhattan, but to. shippers 
throughout the country having traffic destined to New 
York or which must move through the port to points be- 
youd or to ship side for export. 

Plans for expanding and enlarging the facilities in and 
and about the port have been under consideration vy 
federal and local authorities and some helpful measures 
have already been adopted. Additional tubes and other 
projects involving large expenditures and requiring time 
for their completion have been suggested as a means for 
preparing the port to meet the demands of the future. 
Wholly aside from the extraordinary volume of the traffic 
to and through the port, of the allied and our own mili- 
tary and naval establishments at this time, new and en- 
larged terminal facilities must be provided, apparently 
on a liberal scale antl on both sides of the river, if the 
port of New York is to hold its commanding place in our 
domestic and foreign commerce. But improvements of 
thac character, even if agreed upon and arranged for, 
cculd not be made available for some years. Nor would 
they be of great help in keeping the piers cleared, a 
problem that cannot but be regarded as more or less 
critical at this time, and which must be solved promptly 
not only as a transportation necessity of local and general 
importance, but in order to avoid possible danger of grave 
preportions to national interests during the period of the 
War. 

Present Pier Conditions and Practices. 

Throughout the country shippers and consignees ordi- 
rarily handle their carload traffic through the car door 
with the truck backed up against the car on a public team 
track. To some extent this practice. prevails on Man- 
hattan Island. But the great volume of traffic, as just 
siated, reaches the island on car floats placed alongside 
the pier, usually at night; and there the inbound freight, 
whether carload or less than carload, is unloaded by the 
carrier from the car upon the pier floor or platform, where 
delivery is taken by the consignee. The outbound freight 
is received from the shippers at the bulkhead and is 
handled into the empty cars on the car floats by the 
carrier. Contrasted with the practice on team tracks, 
this means an extra handling of all carload freight. As 
the inbound and outbound traffic move over the same 
pier, and as the outbound traffic must usually wait until 
the inbound loaded car has been made empty for its 
reception, any slowing up in the removal from the pier 
of the inbound traffic retards the prompt loading and 
dispatch of the outbound traffic; on the other hand, any 
delay of the outbound traffic also delays the inbound 
traffic. One reacts upon the other. There are also other 
conditions conducing to delay, congestion and confusion 
on the piers. Between the piles of freight, for example, 
a driveway must be maintained throughout the length of 
the pier. This greatly reduces the capacity of the pier 
station as compared with a public team track, which is 
usually easily accessible to numerous trucks, and, as com- 
pared with the ordinary freight station where delivery 
of less-than-carload traffic may be made at the same 
lime to many trucks through the side doors. 

On presenting the freight bill to the freight clerk on 
the pier the drayman is advised of approximately the loca- 
tion on the pier at which the car containing his freight 
was unloaded. He sorts over the freight at that point, 
and after finding his particular shipment arranges with 
the railroad checker to receive it and then drives away. 
While he may remove a full truck load, investigation 
develops the fact that more frequently he takes away 
only half a load; and in the majority of instances he car- 
ties away only a single case or package. A truck re- 
ceiving a half load or a single small shipment requires 
the same space on the pier and in the streets as a truck 
hauling away two or three tons of merchandise. Truck 
congestion on the street means a freight congestion on 
the pier and freight congestion on the pier causes a 
congestion of trucks on the street; and because of the 
Number of trucks required under the method of delivery 
low practiced congestion both in the streets and on the 
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piers has been more or less frequent and confusion and 
delay of daily occurrence, with a general loss of efficiency 
at all times and an increased cost for drayage. 

Another feature in the situation that contributes to 
congestion and delay on the piers and at the freight sta- 
tions grows out of the fact that under present practices 
a consignee is entitled to a notice of the arrival of his 
shipment and may then have 48 hours, after the first 7 
o'clock a. m. following the mailing of the notice, in which 
to remove it. In many cases he may receive earlier 
notice by telephone; but when his first notice is by mail 
it usually reaches him in the morning after his teaming 
and trucking arrangements for that day have been made; 
ana the removal of his freight is therefore delayed until 
the next day, the third day after its arrival. Many mer- 
chants as a matter of habit or preference take full ad- 
vantage of the free time allowed and do not attempt io 
remove the freight from the pier until the close of the 
last or third day. Indeed, in many instances, they prefer 
to pay storage charges rather than remove the freight 
except at their own convenience. 

The outbound freight is usually received at the bulk- 
head, as heretofore stated. Long lines of trucks witb 
loads of varying size form in the public highways before 
the pier receiving stations and delays in the streets rang- 
ing from one hour to seyen and eight hours are of daily 
cecurrence. Authentic instances of the detention of trucks 
at steamship piers for 60 hours are related, while deten- 
tions of 20 to 30 hours are not uncommon. No statistics 
have been gathered by anyone, but it is thought by com- 
petent observers that if a value per hour were assigned 
for the detention of teams and trucks at the piers the 
resulting loss to the community, including the higher 
charges that trucking companies must necessarily make 
to cover this delay, would be found to aggregate some 
miilions of dollars each year. 

In minor particulars the practices of the carriers in the 
conduct of their piers might be somewhat improved. But 
the real trouble arises out of the methods of the shippers, 
as just described, for delivering and removing their car- 
load and their less-than-carload traffic to and from the 
piers. Each shipper does his own carting or has it done 
for himself individually by a trucking or teaming company. 
The work is unorganized and completely uncontrolled. 
Ani as the majority of trucks haul only a single case 
or package, the congestion on the streets and in front 
of the piers at times becomes acute and the delays loug 
and costly, as before explained. Within the past fort- 
night, before one of the steamship docks, some 700 teams 
were found in line as early as 9 o’clock in the morning: 
at 11 o’clock it was estimated that 900 teams and motor 
trucks were in the line. A prominent house, widely known 
in commercial circles throughout the country as whole- 
salers of general merchandise, with many trucks waiting 
at this pier on that occasion, states that its added expense 
for overtime in the use of teaming and trucking equip- 
ment on that day approximated $250. Constant conges- 
tions of this character occur in the streets in front of 
the railway piers and on the piers themselves, as here- 
inbefore stated; and, in addition to the heavy trucking 
expense that is entailed upon the shippers, such conditions 
afiecting the movement of traffic necessarily have a re- 
sirictive influence on the volume of business that may be 
transacted by the merchants of New York and those deal- 
ing with them. The traffic embargoes of the past few 
racnths were due to no small extent directly to pier con- 
gestions; and experienced observers assert that the seven- 
day embargo now in effect on all less-than-carload traffic 
to the port of New York would probably have been un- 
necessary with an organized trucking system enabling and 
requiring consignees promptly to remove their inbound 
freight from the piers. 

Although there has been a more or less constant im- 
provement in railway conditions and operations at the 
port of New York, the means employed there by the ship- 
pers for handling their freight to and from the piers have 
remained unchanged for many years. They are confess: 
edly antiquated and inadequate. While the matter has 
been earnestly discussed by shippers from time to time 
and various suggestions have been considered, no action 
looking to improved arrangements has been taken. The 
resulting loss to the commercial interests of New York 
and of the country generally, not only in the higher cost 
of cartage, but because of the inability of shippers to get 
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more of the products of their industry out of and to and 
through the port, must have been very large. 

The time has now come when, in the public interest, 
new teaming and trucking methods must be put in effect 
without delay so as to secure greater efficiency in the 
ecuduct of the Manhattan piers and freight stations by the 
carriers and in the prompt clearing away of their freight 
by the shippers. The principle that must be emphasized 
is that piers and freight stations are places where con- 
tracts of carriage are entered into, in the case of out- 
bound freight, and contracts of carriage are brought to 
a completion, in the case of inbound freight. They are 
not places for the storage of freight. The suggestion, 
therefore, that the free time be reduced from 48 hours to 
24 hours must be discarded as not sufficiently fundamental 
to give the relief that is needed on Manhattan Island. 
Nor is it possible to accept the suggestion that more sub- 
stantial penalties be imposed for the failure of consignees 
promptly to remove their freight after the expiration of 
the free time. Both suggestions involve the continued 
use of the piers and freight stations of the carriers as 
storage places; while what is urgently needed on Man- 
hattan Island is that all inbound freight shall be taken 
away from the piers as it is unloaded from the cars. Be- 
sides freeing the cars for outbound loads, the station it- 
self is thus freed and room made for other inbound freight. 
It may be said that the consignee is entitled to a reason- 
able time in which to remove his inbound consignmenis 
from the pier; and this in general may be conceded. But 
what may be a reasonable time at some terminals and 
under ordinary conditions would be an unreasonably long 
period at other terminals where the circumstances are 
ertirely different. Under the conditions that are usual 
on the Manhattan piers any delay by a consignee in the 
removal of his freight would seem to be unreasonable (a) 
whben other inbound traffic is waiting to be unloaded from 
the car float onto the pier, and (b) when reasonable means 
are made available for the immediate carting away of his 
freight to the consignee. 


' The Remedy. 


Undoubtedly the ideal method for handling domestic 
freight on Manhattan Island would be a store-door deliv- 
ery and pick-up service operated by the carriers as a 
carrier service under a special drayage charge fixed in 
their tariffs. Indeed, such a national delivery service 


‘conducted as an accessorial carrier service throughout the 


country, commencing at the store door of the consignor 
and ending at the store door of the consignee, with 
appropriate special charges for drayage, would co-ordinate 
the drayage with the railroad service and give us a con- 
tinuous movement under one responsibility and control 
from the premises of the consignor at the point of origin 
io the place of business of the consignee at the point of 
destination. Besides being desirable on general grounds 
such an uninterrupted service from store door to store 
door would eliminate many of the terminal troubles and 
difficulties now encountered. And ultimately the carriers, 
as a mere matter of efficiency, will doubtless wish to 
undertake such a service. But it would require time to 
perfect the plans, when in the public interest there must 
be no delay, at least so far as the port of New York is 
concerned. It would also require the expenditure of large 
sums of money at a time when the investment of new 
capital should be restricted. It would also put upon th2 
carriers the burden of creating a large new organization 
while they are having -no small difficulty in preserving 
their present organizations. The undertaking of such a 
service by the carriers in New York City would also more 
or less violently affect large investments there by shippers 
in teams and trucks and the large investments in equip- 
ment by the numerous trucking and teaming companies 
now performing the service for shippers as a shippers’ 
service. All these considerations seem to indicate that 
ihe wise course to pursue on Manhattan Island at this 
time is the one that will lease disturb present arrange- 
ments and investments and which, at the same time, will 
afford the largest measure of relief with the least possible 
delay. 

As heretofore stated, freight is now handled to and 
from the piers by the shippers with their own equipment 
or for them by teaming and trucking companies with 
which the necessary arrangements have been made. It 
has always been a shippers’ service and under the con- 
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Gitions now prevailing on the Manhattan piers and ct 
the freight stations the relief so urgently required may 
be achieved most promptly by continuing it, at least for 
the present, as a shippers’ service. Moreover, investiga- 
tion shows that the prompt removal by the shippers of 
their inbound freight from the piers will react most fa- 
verably upon the capacity of the carriers to handle the 
outbound freight expeditiously and will tend to preveiit 
cougestion at the bulkheads. Terminals that are clogged 
in a measure lose their usefulness as transportation fa- 
cilities and retard and hold back the traffic; when tiie 
pier and station floors and platforms are kept free of 
freight accumulations the flow of traffic may go on with- 
out interruption. There are sound grounds, in fact, for 
thinking that from 30 to 50 per cent more freight could 
be carried to and from Manhattan Island if the removal 
by the consignees of their inbound freight from the piers 
and stations is so regulated and controlled as to keep 
ihe pier and station floors and platforms clear. 

While some control and regulation of the outbound 
traffic will doubtless prove to be necessary, it is proposed, 
at this time, to control only the removal by the con- 
signees of the inbound traffic, leaving the delivery of the 
ouibound freight at the piers and freight stations uwun- 
affected for the present in the hands of the shippers. 
This course is suggested as a present measure of relief 
because it is in the line of least resistance. <A similar 
control of the delivery by shippers of their outbound traffic 
at piers and freight stations would involve some obstacles 
and difficulties that will not be encountered in ‘the con- 
trol of the removal by consignees of their inbound traffic 
from the piers. Methods for doing the latter work can 
be organized with relatively little delay and with prac- 
tically no objection on the part of anyone, all the doubis 
and points in controversy having been cleared up in the 
conferences that have been held. Moreover, it is thought 
that the methods for the removal by consignees of their 
inbound traffic from piers and freight stations under the 
regulated and controlled plan hereinafter suggested will, 
as the details of the plan are developed through experi- 
ei.ce, be extended more or less by common consent to the 
outbound traffic; the trucks delivering the inbound traffic 
to consignees will undoubtedly soon be gathering loads 
of outbound traffic for their return journey to the picvr. 

It is therefore suggested that the removal of inbound 
freight from piers and freight stations on Manhattan 
Island shall hereafter be effected by the consignees upon 
the general basis that follows: 


Z. 
All that part of Manhattan Island that lies south of Fifty- 
ninth street shall be designated as a drayage district. 
Team tracks within that area shall not be regarded for the 
present as being in the drayage district. 


2. 

No notice hereafter shall be given to the consignee of any 
freight arriving at a pier within the drayage district, and no 
free time shall be allowed; all inbound carload and less-than- 
carload freight on arrival shall be handled immediately to the 
store door of the consignee. 


A drayage director shall be appointed who shall have general 
supervision and control, for the consignees, of the trucking 
of freight from pier or freight stations after it has been placed 
upon the pier or station floor by the carrier. 

4. 

There shall be a drayage supervisor at each pier who, under 
the control of the drayage director, shall have general authority 
over the removal_of inbound freight from the pier floor or 
platform. P 


The salary of the drayage director and of the several dray- 
age supervisors and other necessary assistants, together with 
their necessary operating expenses, shall be paid out of a fund 
contributed by the carriers serving the metropolitan area on a 
tonnage or other satisfactory basis determined by them and 
the drayvage director. The drayage director and drayage super- 
visors, however, shall be appointed by the Director-General! of 
Railroads. or under his authority, and shall report to and be 
responsible to him. ‘ 


The drayage district south of Fifty-ninth street shall be 
divided into delivery zones having relation to their proximity 
to the piers and the density of their traffic. 

Inbound freight as far as possible shall be distributed by the 
earriers on the pier platforms or floors by delivery zones; hut 
when practicable shall be delivered immediately from the car 
to the trucks operating in the zone to which the freight is 
destined. 

Inbound freight shall be delivered to consignees only in trucks 
registered with the drayage director, and all trucks so regis- 
tered shall be under the full authority of the drayage director. 

No trucks other than those so registered shall be allowed upon 
the piers for the removal of inbound traffic except under special 
permit issued by the drayage director. 
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For good cause shown the drayage director may cancel the 
registration of any truck, and his decision shall be final. 


The drayage director, as far as possible in the conduct of the 
drayage service, shall utilize the equipment of existing truck- 
ing and teaming organizations and of shippers; special equip- 
ment shall be utilized as far as possible in the handling of the 
special commodities for which they are designed. 


8. 

The drayage director shall make such rules and establish such 
regulations as will facilitate the prompt removal of freight, 
making only such exceptions in the use of equipment as may be 
in the public interest. 

The drayage director shall make all necessary rules and regu- 
lations for the bonding of the owners of trucks used in the 
drayage service and respecting the methods of collecting the 
freight and drayage charges. 

As at present the delivery of freight by the carrier to the 
consignee will continue to be effected on the pier floor or plat- 
form and its responsibility for loss or damage will remain un- 
affected by the consignees’ drayage service herein provided; 
the drayage director will make all necessary rules and regula- 
tions defining the responsibility of truck operators for loss of 
or damage to freight while in their custody. 


9. 

Delivery of freight shall be made to the consignee at the usual 
place for delivery at street level, and when a consignment so 
tendered is refused or when the payment of the legal freight 
and drayage charges is refused, the freight may be stored in a 
public warehouse at the cost and expense of the consignee and 
as a lien upon the consignment. 

The drayage director shall designate the warehouses to be 
used for this purpose. o 


The drayage director shall make such rules and establish such 
regulations as will tend to build up the gathering of freight by 
the registered trucks for outbound movement. 

+2. 

The drayage director shall have power to make a schedule of 
rates and charges for the drayage service, including the charges 
for undue detention of a truck by a consignee at the point of 
delivery, and to change the same from time to time as con- 
ditions may require; he shall also have the power to fix the 
hours during which the consignee must be prepared to receive 
freight. 

12. 


The drayage director shall have power, should it become 
necessary in his opinion, to extend the drayage service to the 
docks of such water lines as are parts of the transportation 
system under the control of the Director-General of Raliroads. 

In this outline of a plan for relief from pier and station 
congestion on Manhattan Island, an effort has been made 
to include only the main general features that are re- 
garded as essential and fundamental. All details have 
bes. omitted on the theory that they may best be worked 
out by the drayage director in direct conference with ship- 
rers and teaming and trucking experts while organizing 
the service and in the light of the experience that he 
will gather very rapidly after the service shall have been 
insialled and is in practical operation. The drayage di- 
rector must necessarily work in very close co-operation 
with the regional director, but the success of the plan 
will depend in no small measure upon his own executive 
ability and experience, and upon his capacity to exercise 
his powers with absolute fairness and firmness and with 
good judgment, particularly during the formative period 
of the work. The present methods have prevailed for 
so long a period that Manhattan merchants and shippers 
kave come to look upon pier and street congestions as 
unalterable and inevitable and upon the consequent delay 
as an unavoidable item of cost in the conduct of their 
business. To one approaching the matter from the out- 
side, however, it seems to be reasonably clear that the 
problem is by no means insoluble, and that substantial 
relief from the intolerable conditions and burdens that 
have been endured so patiently by shippers, apparently 
because of their own lack of concerted action in organ- 
izing a more efficient system, is not only practicable but 
Imlay readily be attained by an effort on. the part of indi- 
vidual shippers to accommodate themselves in their busi- 
hess activities to the new methods that are here proposed. 
The conferences that we have held, as hereinbefore ex- 
Piained, seemed to leave all the participants under the 
frm belief that the plan is entirely workable and will 
bring prompt relief. In fact, I do not think the situation 
1s stated too strongly when I say that the shippers -and 
receivers of freight on Manhattan Island, as well as the 
operators of teaming and trucking facilities, are ready 
for the announcement by you of the necessary orders for 
Duiting the plan into effect. Letters and telegrams have 
followed me from New York, indicating that meetings 
are heing held and preparations are going forward for 
organizing the work on this new basis. It may be well 
here io add that it seemed to be the confident belief of 
all who participated in the conferences that the control 
and regulation of inbound traffic would so free the piers 
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and stations from confusion and congestion as to enable 
tke carriers to handle the outbound traffic with prompt- 
ness and efficiency without undertaking to control it in 
the same way; and yet all seemed to concur in thinking 
that the general system here suggested for the removal 
of the inbound freight could gradually be extended by 
common consent, as hereinbefore stated, to the delivery 
of the outbound traffic. 

The railroads serving the port of New York have indi- 
cuted their willingness, as provided in item 5 of the plan 
as outlined, to supply the funds for defraying the neces- 
sary expenses of the drayage director and such assistants 
as he may require in supervising the service as a ship- 
‘pers’ service; there seems to be no other practicable way 
for meeting this expense, and the largely increased traffic 
which the carriers will be able to move with a free work- 
ing space at all times on their pier and station floors 
and platforms will justify the outlay many times. 

I venture, therefore, to express the hope that the plan, 
substantially as proposed, may have your early considera- 
tion and approval; your order to that effect in my judg- 
ment will be received on all sides with satisfaction and 
wili enlist the earnest efforts of merchants and all others 
affected by it to make the plan proposed successful. 

One thing more remains to be reported to you: As 
my conferences were drawing to a close a committee on 
express Officials laid before me in brief form their sug- 
gestions for inaugurating a system of store-door delivery 
not only in the city of New York but at other large cen- 
ters, and more particularly at the seaports. To put their 
plan in effect upon short notice it was suggested that 
the government might have to commandeer the necessary 
trucks and similar equipment and might also have to 
finance the undertaking. The plan involves an extensive 
organization in the control of an executive of great ability, 
with ample powers for conducting such an accessorial 
selvice with abundant equipment and possibly with the 
aid-of teaming contractors of large rseponsibility. It 
contemplates the handling to store doors of less-than-car- 
load. traffic only, but doubtless the service could be ex- 
tended to include carload traffic as well. It was pointed 
out that express companies already have accumulated 
large experience in work of this character and that their 
officials and employes are well versed in railroad rules, 
regulations, practices, routes and rates, and in making 
necessary records, collections, etc. As laid before me 
the plan embodies only the fundamental principles re- 
garded as essential for its successful operation and, like 
the plan hereinbefore recommended, omits the numerous 
and important details that would have to be worked out 
through consultation and experience. 


This suggestion by the express companies to organize 
a store-door delivery of less-than-carload traffic at all im- 
portant points opens up a much broader problem than I 
was asked by you to consider in my investigations at 
the port of New York. As I have said a “national delivery 
service,” for picking up traffic at the point of origin and 
making delivery at the store door of the consignee at 
the point of destination, would probably be of large public 
benefit. Such a service may be the next great develop- 
ment in transportation in this country. It would require 
time, however, to create such an organization, and if 
undertaken by the express companies would also require 
a large amount of new working capital. But, as just 
stated, a proposal of that nature extends beyond the scope 
of any inquiries that I have been pursuing in compliance 
with your request, and I therefore content myself with 
describing the plan as offered by the express companies 
without venturing to make any recommendations. It 
may be proper to suggest, however, that there is no neces- 
sary conflict in what the express companies propose and 
the plan hereinbefore suggested as a means of affording 
immediate relief from the adverse conditions now pre: 
vailing on Manhattan Island; that is to say, such a na- 
tional delivery service, when organized and in operation, 
either by the carriers directly or through a separate sub- 
sidiary organization, or by an independent organization 
as proposed by the express companies, could readily ab- 
serb on reasonable terms the local service and equipment 
here suggested for Manhattan Island. 

The fundamental feature of the plan hereinbefore out- 
lined. for relief on Manhattan Island to which your at- 
tention is specially invited is that it can be put in effect 
with little delay and without material disturbance of pres- 
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ent conditions; it avoids the necessity of any new capital 
investment at this time by making full use of the present 
equipment of shippers and teaming companies; and it 
continues the service as a shippers’ service, as it is now, 
by simply so regulating it, under your orders, as to re- 
quire all inbound traffic to be carted away by the con- 
signees, through an organized trucking service, as soon 
as it is unloaded by the carriers from the cars onto the 
piers and platforms, thus keeping the piers and freight 
stations free and open as transportation facilities and, 
as a public necessity under existing conditions, prevent- 
ing their use as storage places even for the period of free 
time now allowed. 

I am advised, and this was verified by personal exam- 
ination, that the usefulness of some of the piers on Man- 
hattan Island could be substantially increased by con- 
structing a driveway on one side, using the entire balance 
of the pier space as a freight platform or floor. This 
would also much imporve sanitary conditions on those 
piers. Such alterations may be made at relatively small 
expense, but would, of course, require the consent of the 
city authorities. This you doubtless could readily obtain. 
I cannot refrain also from expressing a strong conviction, 
based upon statements made to me by experienced men, 
that a few temporary frame warehouses, constructed on 
vacant property now owned by the city and the use of 
which during the period of the war could doubtless be 
had upon your request, would be found of great advantage 
during the next few months. It is my understanding that 
the warehousemen in and about the port of New York 
would welcome any such increase in warehousing space, 
all the present space being now practically occupied, as 
it has been for some time. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION IGNORED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Applications under the fifteenth and sixth sections 
of the act to regulate commerce will no longer be made 
by railroads under federal control. The traffic committees, 
railroads and water lines under federal control, and tariff 
publishing agents to whom circular No. 1-A is addressed 
will have official information to that effect as soon as 
they receive copies of the circular dated July 1, but not 
mailed to them until July 8. 

All modifications in rates, rules and regulations per- 
taining exclusively to federal controlled lines are to be 
made by the President, in this way, on the theory that 
the “public interest” requires the Railroad Administration 
to ignore the parts of the statute intended to enable the 
public to have timely notice that something in which it 
is interested is to happen, on a day certain, if the Com- 
mission does not interfere. 

When the federal control law was enacted the thought 
was that the President would use his power to initiate 
rates only when the returns of the carriers indicated that 
their revenues were being depleted by increasing expenses 
to such an extent that a dangerous situation was at hand. 
Nobody thought that he would use it for every-day tariff 
filings. Nobody suggested that the passage of the bill 
would be equivalent to the repeal of those parts of the 
law requiring thirty days’ notice, except that, for good 
cause shown, the Commission might allow publication on 
less than the statutory notice. 

It is doubted whether Senator Smith, author of the 
fifteenth section amendment that required a carrier to 
obtain permission prior to filing tariffs making advances, 
had an idea that the President was proposing to undo 
what he had devised to prevent snapshot advances in 
rates during the war. 

When the circular was first issued it was read as ap- 
plicable to rates prescribed by General Order No. 28, but 
that is not the interpretation placed on it by Director 
Chambers’s force, which devised it. The men composing 
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Mr. Chambers’s staff intended the fourth section of the 
circular to eliminate the sixth and fifteenth section routine, 
Inasmuch as they have custody of the President’s rubber 
stamp, their interpretation of their own language will 
stand until and unless the senators who voted for ihe 
passage of the federal control law come to the conclusion 
that they gave arbitrary power, not to the President, hut 
to the railroad men who have been put in charge of trans- 
portation by Director-General McAdoo. 

This determination of the railroad men to get rid of 
all phases of control by the Commission has been obvious 
to those who have had to follow the transportation siiua- 
tion. The criticisms they have received at the hands 

of shippers and of senators has not feazed them. They 

are proceeding on the assumption that the President 
turned the whole thing over to them and they are going 
to run it according to the notions they brought with them 
from their offices. 

Thus far they have not shown the slightest apprecia- 
tion of the fact that, as matters are run now, many rates 
are in effect before those who have to pay them know 
anything about them. 

Under the plan for tariff publication set forth in No. 
1-A, a “rate authority” is sent out by Mr. Chambers, the 
tariff is prepared and it is made effective on whatever 
notice Mr. Chambers cares to give. Up to this time, one 
day’s notice has been the regular order on all tariffs 
modifying the rates, rules and regulations published by 
reason of No. 28. The shippers fortunate enough to re- 
ceive a wire or letter from someone in Washington, or 
read every word in the Daily Traffic World and Traffic 
Bulletin every day are the only ones who have any ad- 
vance notice as to changes in tariffs. 

The circular, which cancels Circular No. 1, is as follows: 


Section 1. 

(a) Your attention is directed to Section 20 of General 
Order No. 28 as amended reading as follows: 

“Section 20—The rates, fares and charges to be increased 
under this order are those existing on May 25, 1918, in 
cluding changes theretofore published, but not then effect- 
ive and not under suspension, except where the Interstate 
Commerce Commission prior to.May 25, 1918, authorized or 
prescribed rates, fares and charges which shall have been 
published after May 25, 1918, and previous to June 15, 1918, 
the increases herein prescribed shall apply thereto. Such 
authorized or prescribed rates, fares and charges not so 
published shall be subsequently revised when published by 
applying the increases prescribed herein.” 

(b) When changes are published as authorized by Sec- 
tion 20, the schedule containing such changes shall show as 
authority therefor (on title page if all changes in the 
schedule are made under authority of Section 20, otherwise 
in connection with such portions of the schedule as are 
published under authority of Section 20), the following: 

“Published for the Director-General of Railroads under 
authority of Section 20, General Order No. 28 of the Di- 
rector-General, United States Railroad Administration, 
dated May 25, 1918, and amended June 12, 1918.” 

And shall also show reference to any authority or order 
as required by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
shall be made effective upon such notice of saree as may 
be provided in such authority or order. 


Section 2. 

(a) Changes in rates, fares, charges, regulations and 
practices may be made under the standing rules and au- 
thorizations contained in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Tariff Circular 18-A and orders (or reissues 
thereof) as shown below, without further authority: 

Rule 10 (i) and Fifteenth Section Order No. 250— 
Changes in station lists and in lists of restricted and pro- 
hibited commodities. 

Rule 10 (j) and Fifteenth Section Order No. 200— 
Changes in dimensions and capacities of cars, etc. 

Rule 56—Reduction of joint rates or fares to equal sum 
of intermediate rates or fares. 
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Rule 77—Establishment of commodity rates from and to 
intermediate points not to exceed those in effect from or to 
more distant points. 

Special Permission No. 44844—Establishment of new 
through routes and terminal deliveries. 

(b) When changes are published as authorized in this 
section the schedule containing such changes shall show as 
authority therefor (on title page if all changes in the 
schedule are made under authority of this section, other- 
wise in connection with such portions of the schedule as 
are published under authority of this section), the follow- 
ing: 

“Published for the Director General of Railroads under 
authority of Section 2 of Circular No. 1-A of the Director, 
Division of Traffic, United States Railroad Administration, 
dated July 1, 1918.” 

And shall show also reference to any rule or authority 
as required by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
shall be made effective upon such notice of filing as may be 
provided in such rule or authority. 

Section 3. 

(a) Except as provided in Sections 1 and 2 of this cir- 
cular, no changes shall be made in any freight, passenger 
or baggage rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
or practices of the carriers under federal control, including 
those applying jointly with carriers not under federal con- 
trol, published in schedules filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or with state commissions, except as 
shall have been authorized by me in an appropriate “Freight 
Rate Authority” or “Passenger Fare Authority.” 

(b) When changes are published under authority of 
such “Freight Rate Authority” or “Passenger Fare Au- 
thority” the schedule containing said changes shall show 
as authority therefor (on the.title page if all changes in 
the schedule are made under the same authority, otherwise 
in connection with such portions of the schedule as are 
made under each authority), the following: 

“Published for the Director-General of Railroads and 
fe ere er days’ notice with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under *Freight Rate Authority No. 
ee of the Director, Division of Traffic, United States 
Railroad Administration, dated ...........ccseee , 19 “ss 

Section 4. 

(a) As no authority other than as required by this cir- 
cular is necessary to change rates, fares, charges, classifi- 
cations, regulations or practices applying wholly on car- 
riers under federal control, no application should be made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission or to any state 
commission for authority to advance or modify rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations or practices applying 
wholly on such carriers, nor for authority to publish 
changes therein on short notice, and any such applications 
made heretofore should be withdrawn. Applications cover- 
ing rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or prac- 
tices applying jointly to carriers under federal control and 
those not under such control should not be withdrawn. 

(b) After the necessary “Freight Rate Authority” or 
“Passenger Fare Authority,” as required in paragraph (a) 
of Section 3 of this circular, has been secured, applications 
should be made as required by law or by the rules of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or state commissions for 
authority to advance, modify or publish on short notice 
changes in rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations 
or practices applying jointly to carriers under federal con- 
tral and those not under such control, and the schedules 
containing such joint rates, fares, carges, etc., shall show 
reference to the authority granted by the Commission as 
well as to the ‘Freight Rate Authority” or “Passenger Fare 
Authority.” 

Section 5. 


All schedules hereafter published and filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission containing rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations or practices of the car- 
riers under federal control, including those applying jointly 
with carriers not under federal control, shall show clearly 
that they are the schedules of the United States Railroad 
Administration by having printed on the title page thereof 
In large type the words: 

“UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
“W. G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads.” 
Section 6. 

Until further advised all proposed changes in rates, fares, 


*Use “Passenger Fare Authority’’ on schedules covering pas- 
Senger traffic. 
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charges, etc., as named in paragraph (a) of Section 3 of 
this circular shall be referred to the proper Freight or 
Passenger Traffic Committee for the Eastern, Southern or 
Western Territory (through or by the appropriate District 
Freight Traffic Committee, if on freight traffic) and passed 
by it to me for “Freight Rate Authority” or “Passenger 
Fare Authority” where such is desired. 

Edward Chambers, Director. 


DUPLICATION OF ADVANCES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director Chambers July 9 told A. P. Lane, traffic man- 
ager, Great Northern Paper Company, Boston, that only 
one advance on coal from West Virginia to New England, 


Trail-and-water, would be allowed. New England and Hamp- 


ton Roads carriers have both added 50 cents to the through 
rate. Only one 50-cent advance will be allowed. 


2. V. Norman of Louisville, in behalf of a car shipped 
on Chicago combination from western Kentucky July 10, 
called the attention of Directors Prouty and Chambers 
to the fact that the railroads, everywhere he has been 
abJe to learn, have taken advances on each component 
of a combination through rate, instead of only on the 
toial rate. Director Chambers reiterated what he had 
said to Mr. Lane—that that is in violation of instructions 
and will be changed. Tariffs, however, are in effect and 
bublished rates must be collected until the routine of 
tariff filing can be observed. 

New England coal dealers and users of coal have begun 
bombarding the Railroad Administration protesting against 
advances in coal rates running from sixty to ninety-odd 
cents. They object to having four advances put on them 
at one time. Four are possible because the railroads did 
not take the full advance allowed about the time the fif- 
teen per cent case decision was made. Under General 
Order No. 28 they have been required to take the unab- 
sorbed remainder of the fifteen-cent advance allowed a 
year ago and then make the advances specified in Order 
No. 28. The result is that there are advances in rail 
rates from West Virginia to ports and from New England 
ports to interior destinations, not to mention a big climb 
in rates port to port. Rail advances to interior Maine 
points amount to ninety-two cents. The protestants were 
scheduled to appear before the New England Traffic Com- 
mittee July 12. They claim that this terrific advance is 
the result of a misinterpretation and that the total should 
not exceed thirty cents. 


SECRET CHANGES IN RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Abolition of the statutory rule that a tariff shall be on 
file thirty days before its effective date, brought about by 
the federal control law, results in a condition of affairs 
that puts business men who are engaged in sharp com- 
petition more than ever on edge. By means of letter or 
telegram to a particular railroad or particular tariff pub- 
lishing agent, Director Chambers can make changes in the 
rates ordered by No. 28 and have them in effect long be- 
fore shippers generally know about the changes. 


A case in point is furnished by a reduction in rail-and- 
canal rates that went into effect July 2 on short notice. 
The New York Canal Section of the Railroad Administra- 
tion announced that Mr. Chambers had authorized a canal- 
and-rail scale under the all-rail, lake-and-rail, and rail- 
lake-and-rail scale as follows: 10, 8, 6, 4, 4 and 3 cents, 
making a canal-and-rail scale of 102.5 cents, 91, 69, 48.5, 41 
and 34.5 cents. At the same time Director Chambers au- 
thorized an intrastate scale, New York-Buffalo, of 48, 41.5, 
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34, 23, 19.5 and 16 cents, or 12 cents under the first-class 
all-rail rate. 

The fact was published in New York, in an announce- 
ment by the canal section. The tariffs, presumably, were 
in the mass of material in the mail room of the Interstate 
Commerce. Commission. They were posted at points in 
New York. 

If shippers who desire to ship to New York or from New 
York to points in the central West knew anything about 
the establishment of the two scales, they obtained the in- 
formation incidentally or by means that could be availed 
of only by having agents stationed throughout the country 
watching every possible point where such information 
might leak out or be published as the canal section pub- 
lished it. 

The Railroad Administration has not yet devised a 
method whereby information of that kind may be had from 
it except by asking a specific question, as, for instance: 
“Have you changed the canal-and-rail rates today?” 


Authorizations to prepare tariffs making changes in the 
rates established under No. 28, issued by Director Cham- 
bers’ office, are of much greater importance than the tariffs 
themselves because shippers, by being advised that a change 
to make their arrangements accordingly. This was espe- 
cially true while the Commission was trying to clear up 
the mass of tariffs sent in in obedience to No. 28. Hun- 
dreds of tariffs became effective long before the clerks 
took them in hand and placed them on the Commission’s 
file. 

Congress passed the law requiring thirty days’ notice to 
prevent exactly that kind of eondition. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration officials, being quasi-public officials, are sup- 
posed to be giving the public better service than they were 
while they were employes of the railroads. As it happens, 
in instances such as this, they are giving poorer service 
than the law compelled them to render while they were 
railroad employes. 


THE NEW REGULATORY PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In the language of the street, the system of railroad 
regulation is all shot to pieces and unless Congress should 
repeal or amend the federal control law and the Overman 
law, that condition is likely to continue until the courts 
and the Railroad Administration work out a new scheme. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission could help, and 
probably would, if the Railroad Administration were in- 
clined to consult it. 

The plan for district and regional committees to con- 
sider complaints arising under General Order No. 28 will 
tend to build up an organization, which, in time, may 
come to be regarded as the one that really disposes of 
rate disputes. They can exist only as advisers to Director- 
General McAdoo and can have no real power to change 
rates. But they can, however, advise Director Chambers, 
who can change rates and profoundly influence the busi- 
ness of those to whom the rate is a thing of importance. 

Before the railroads were taken over by the government 
shippers were advised by the railroads, generally in ample 


time, as to what changes in rates were about to be pro-— 


posed. In many instances the shippers were able to per: 
suade the carriers that they should not make the changes 
Now, however, changes can be made without consulting 
the shippers. By the use of the President’s stamp they 


can be made effective before the interested shipper has 
an idea as to what is in the wind. The twenty-five per 
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cent advance was ordered before any shipper had any defi- 
nite information that that was to be done. All they had 
was reports that such a thing was in contemplation. The 
day the amount of the increase was announced the effect- 
ive date of the tariffs was fixed, and they went into effect 
on that day. 

All that is now being done is to change the things that 
became effective on June 25. Had not Congress changed 
the law, the railroads, before making effective the in- 
creases decreed by General Order No. 28, would have liad 
to consult with the shippers, because they could not have 
obtained any fifteenth section permission to file such tar- 
iffs. That is to say, they could not have got started. 

The work that the Commission’s rules sought to have 
done before the hurt was given will now be done afier 
the wound has been received, or not at all. To have the 
ill effect of the changes made on June 25 removed, ship- 
pers are now ‘telling the railroads what they would have 
told them before but for the change in methods. 

Under the old system the railroads complained that they 
“lost” millions of dollars because the Commission sus- 
pended rates. They pointed out that when a rate was 
suspended the railroads could not make it date from the 
day it would have become effective but for the suspension 
action of the Commission, but they contended that ship- 
pers could have obtained reparation if the higher rate had 
been allowed to become operative. There was a time when 
the Commission frequently allowed reparation, but for ihe 
last two years reparation has been a hard thing to obtain. 

The new scheme makes the shipper pay the rate while 
the question as to its reasonableness is under debate, first, 
before the committees appointed by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, and second, before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If a shipper having only one shipping point 
is put out of business because of the way the rate order 
works against him, there is no chance of reparation. The 
Commission can make reparation only for charges paid. 
No railroad could be put out of business because the 
Commission had suspended a tariff or a particular rate, 
because, if the situation was as bad as that, the Commis- 
sion would be advised of it through the reports made to 
it by the railroad or railroads involved. 

There is no question in the minds of those who know 
anything about rate matters as to the effect of the ap- 
pointment of these committees. Shippers will have to 
make two fights, one before the committee and another 
before the Commission. Inasmuch as appeal from the local 
committee lies to the regional organization and thence 
to the committee sitting in Washington, there will actually 
be two or three fights before the case gets formally be- 
fore the Commission. More time will be needed than 
formerly to get a decision, because each committee will 
have to make a record of some kind for examination by 
the reviewing authority. 

At all times there will be the danger of some favored 
locality or industry obtaining the ear of someone in the 
Railroad Administration and bringing about a change in 
rates, even while they are under attack before a com- 
mittee or before the Commission. The abolition of the 
thirty-day notice, it is believed, is the thing that, in ihe 
end, will be recognized as causing the most injustice. 


CONFERENCE AT SAN FRANCISCO 
The Trafic World Washington Burzau. 


Director-General McAdoo, who went to California sev- 
eral weeks ago,, has advised Railroad Administration offi- 
cials in Washington that he has entirely regained his 
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heaith and has been making a tour of inspection of rail- 
road lines and terminals on the Pacific Coast, with a view 
to recommending betterments in service. 

Mr. McAdoo said he had called a meeting, to be held 
at San Francisco July 15. At Mr. McAdoo’s office it was 
said that the conference at San Francisco would pertain 
only to Pacific Coast conditions of traffic and operation, 


‘requiring the presence of Messrs. Gray, Chambers, Aish- 


ton, Holden and the federal managers of the central west- 
ern and northwestern regions. Complaints from that part 
of the country have been pointed and insistent, especially 
on account of the disadvantage to that section growing 
out of the elimination of fourth section violations and 
the withdrawal of ships. While Mr. McAdoo’s trip to 
California was primarily for health reasons, a secondary 
reason is believed to have been desire to see what was 
the matter there. 


The determination of Director-General McAdoo to hold 
a conference in San Francisco July 15 respecting Pacific 
coast conditions is not considered surprising. The Pacific 
coast, in a transportation sense, is now farther away from 
the great consuming centers of the country than it has 
ever been. It is, in a transportation sense, now on the 
extreme edge of the continent, instead of, as formerly, 
east of Salt Lake. 


So long as war conditions continue and the rest of the 
world needs the products of that part of the country, it 
is believed, the coast can continue to de business, espe- 
cially now that arrangements have been made for con- 
tinuing some export and import rates via Pacific poris. 
But the minute there is the least relaxation on the present 
tension, it is suspected, trouble will result, unless the 
Railroad Administration is prepared to readjust rates so 
as to allow the coast to continue business in the interim 
between that relaxation and the restoration of ships via 
the canal or around the Horn. 


While San Francisco is on the water front, so far as 
rates are concerned, it is an inland city. Rail-and-water 
and all-rail rates are on the same level. The Shipping 
Board controls all ships:and the Railroad Administration 
controls all railroads, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission allows no departures from the strict long-and- 
short-haul rule of the fourth section. There is no water 
competition. It is potential in the sense that some day 
ships may again ply between the east and west coasts in 
competition with the rail carriers. The coast, wherever 
there is competition between its products and those of 
the intermediate country, is at the disadvantage the long 
haul places upon it, unless the carriers serving long-haul 
territory make concessions to enable them to haul some 
tonnage. There is now no incentive for them to bid for 
teanage and the Pacific coast people know it, hence, it is 
suspected, the conference at San Francisco July 15. 


McADOO WANTED AT HOME 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
A strong desire exists among senators from southern 
States to have Director-General McAdoo back in Washing- 
ton. They want to talk with him about the hundreds of 
questions that have arisen mainly by reason of General 
Order No, 28. They like his assistants, but they do not 
feel like discussing questions with them that, as they see 
it, should be heard by him only because the questions per- 
tain more to the policies of the Railroad Administration 
than to the results of that policy as shown by the general 
orders, 


ons 
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Ever since the Director-General ordered increases in 
state rates, the southern senators have been busy trying to 
satisfy their constituents that everything is as it should 
be or soon will be in that position. The senators find that 
shippers regard the Railroad Administration with no more 
affection than they formerly showed for the railroad offi- 
cials who compose it, in its chief parts. They find their 
constituents are not satisfied to deal with the officiais of 
the Administration because they believe they are too set in 
their ways; that they are inclined to hold that having 
once decided a question and announced the decision, in 
the form of an order, circular or interpretation, there is 
nothing more to be said about it, other than that the ship- 
per must remember this is war time and that things must 
be done in a hurry. 

The southern senators say they want a Railroad Ad- 
ministration that will operate so satisfactorily that sena- 
torial time will not be used in running up to Eighteenth 
and Pennsylvania avenue to inquire about matters which 
the senatorial head does not understand until some clerk 
has taken the senator aside and given him a diagram. 

Plainly the senators are becoming a bit peevish over the 
burdens they added to themselves when they enacted legis- 
lation which has been made to have the effect of setting 
aside the Commission and setting adrift every established 
way for settling disputes. They are not displeased with 
Mr. McAdoo. They are not inclined to go half so far as 
other folks have gone in commenting on the quality of the 
things done, but they would like to be relieved of the bur- 
dens they have had to bear since they enacted legislation 
pertaining to rates. They do not feel like going to the 
President. All they desire is to find some way for escap- 
ing from the drudgery that has been imposed on them, ap- 
parently because they abolished the “stop, look and listen” 
power of the Commission, commonly called the power of 
suspension. 


There is no complaint against any official of the Ad- 
ministration, yet they feel things are not going as sooth- 
ingly as they should and they have an idea that if the 
Director-General came back to Washington soon a way 
would be found for reconciling the objecting state commis- 
sioners and the shippers, especially the shippers in the 
South, who receive goods at the smaller distributing centers 
in that part of the country and try to compete with the 
big shippers, many of whom are able to ship from more 
than one point and thereby are able to avoid the maximum 
of rate increases. 

These southern senators have had much more than thei 
share of work in connection with the changes brough 
about by the short line relinquishment matter and the 
increase in rates ordered by No. 28. The $15 per ear mini- 
mum hit the sawmill and lumberman of the South, also 
the cotton planters and buyers, because assembling rates 
in the South have been very low. The short line railroads 
have been big factors in the development of the South, 
and they are as hard hit as shippers, hence the labors of 
the southern senators have been greatly augmented by the 
legislation they enacted, against the protest of shippers 
and against the advice of senators who, before the change 
in the political complexion of the Senate, were the leaders 
in legislation of that kind. 

The southern senators, however, are not the only ones 
who find local conditions torn up by reason of the work of 
the Railroad Administration. At the behest of Senator 
Frelinghuysen of New Jersey the Senate July 5 adopted 
a resolution (S. 272) directing the interstate commerce 
committee to inquire as to why tubes leading from New 
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York to the New Jersey shore had been taken over, re- 
ferring to them as “these purely local lines” that have 
nothing to do with “conditions growing out of the war” 
to meet which was the purpose of taking over the rail- 
roads. The committee is to find out why the fare from 
Jersey City to New York was increased from five to ten 
cents and why the rate from New York to Newark was 
increased 60 per cent, or from 17 to 27 cents, “though the 
traffic over said lines has no relation to war conditions.” 

There was no discussion on the subject. Senator Fre- 
linghuysen himself did not manage the passage of the reso- 
lution, but had Senator Cummins do that for him. 

The answer to the resolution is simple. The fare through 
the Pennsylvania tube was brought to the three-cent basis. 
Then to show that he was not favoring the McAdoo tube 
the Director-General had to increase the rates through 
that tube so as to have all interstate fares on the basis of 
three cents, the need of the carriers in that respect having 
been ascertained, to the satisfaction of the Director-Gen- 
eral, before the order, No. 28, was issued. 


McADOO AS RESPONDENT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 

Instead of announcing, as had been somewhat expected, 
that it had decided that all that would be necessary to 
keep alive complaints now on its files would be the addi- 
tion of the Director-General as a party respondent, the 
Commission, July 10, announced that it would hear argu- 
ment on the subject July 24. The precise question to be 
answered by attorneys is: “Must justnmess and reason- 
ableness of rates, fares, charges, classifications, regula- 
tions and practices initiated by the Director-General un- 
der the authority of the federal control act, be determined 
upon original complaints in new proceedings, or may 
such issues be properly raised by amendment to pending 
complaints wherein rates, fares, charges, classifications 
and practices of carriers superseded by those initiated 
by the Director-General are assailed?” 

The determination, the Commission said, was called 
forth by the filing of petitions in American Cement Plas- 
ter Company vs. Michigan Central; Lake Charles Rice 
Milling Company of Louisiana vs. Abilene & Southern; 
El Paso Chamber of Commerce vs. Arizona Eastern; L. 
& N. Coal Operators’ Association vs. L. & N. In their 
petitions they asked leave to amend their complaints so 
as to add as a party defendant the Director-General and 
to include allegations concerning rates initiated by the 
President through the Director-General. 

The determination of the Commission to hear argu- 
ments on the question is the result of the desire of attor- 
neys for the Administration to prevent the view that the 
initiation of rates by the President presents a new issue 
not covered in the original complaint and that therefore 
cases before the Commission should be begun anew. The 
sentiment among the commissioners seems to be in favor 
of allowing amendments so as to make old complaints 
serve under the tenth section of the federal control law. 


Arguments on July 24 on the question as to how the 
Commission shall dispose of complaints now on its files 
are expected to be above the ordinary in interest to law- 
yers, if not to shippers. In one way of speaking, the 
question is as to whether the Commission is to have the 
power to prescribe the rules of procedure for itself or 
whether it is to adopt the views of the Railroad Admin: 
istration. 

Among the railroad men who make the views of the 
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Railroad Administration the idea seems to be that the 
complaints as now drawn do not bring into issue the rates 
prescribed by the President. Therefore, they are not 
sufficient to advise the Railroad Administration as to what 
the complainant is asking the Commission to do; that 
adding the name of the Director-General as a respondent 
will not cure the defect in the papers and that the only 
proper way to bring complaints under section 10 of the 
federal control act would be to quote the rates and point 
out the supposed maladjustment as it existed after the 
President-made rates went into effect. 

The first report as to what the Commission had done 
was that it had decided to allow the first three com- 
plaints in the list set down in the assignment for July 
24 to be amended by adding the name of the Director. 
General as respondent. The announcement that there 
would be arguments on the subject came as a surprise 
to those who had heard the first report, which, of course, 
was unofficial, because the Commission never put into 
effect any such conclusion. 

R. Walton Moore, who was counsel for the southern 
railroads until he became a part of Director Payne’s staff, 
will have charge of the litigation before the Commission 
and he is expected to present the reasons why there 
should be a beginning under section 10 that will be 
divorced from the proceedings under the act to regulate 
commerce. One of the peculiar developments of the sit- 
uation is the thought that the Commission is proceeding 
under the tenth section of the control act alone and not 
under the act to regulate commerce, although in parts 
of the control law the intention of Congress that the 
railroads shall not be freed from any laws except such 
as ought to have been set aside so as to enable freight 
to be moved freely, is believed to be clearly indicated. 
In that tenth section the Commission is authorized, after 
full hearing, to make any order authorized by the act 
to regulate commerce, which, of course, would be a pe- 
culiar proceeding if the tenth section were the only law 
under which the Commission could proceed. 

As a practical matter, it is believed, it will make little 
or no difference how the Commission decides the question. 
If it does not follow the original idea—that amendment 
making the Director-General an additional defendant— 
complainants will have to rewrite their complaints. The 
record already may be stipulated into the record of the 
new case and supplemented in the parts where it needs 
strengthening. 


ADVANCE ON OIL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director Chambers July 9 decided to commute the ad- 
vance on oil to 4.5 cents per hundred pounds. Tariffs are 
to be filed as soon as possible. 

Tariff agents were instructed by wire July 11 to file 
petroleum tariffs making a specific advance of 4.5 cents 
on one day’s notice. Oil men said uniformity of the 
effective date was not necessary, hence there is likely to 
be a variation in the dates of tariffs, depending on the 
celerity of clerks and printers. 

A note of appreciation, by telegraph, has been received 
by Director-General McAdoo’s staff from Robert L. Welch, 
secretary and general counsel for the Western Petroleum 
Refiners’ Association, on account of the decision of Di 
rector Chambers to commute the twenty-five per cent ad 
vance on petroleum rates to a specific advance of 4. 
cents per 100 pounds. His telegram, sent July 6, was 
received before the question was settled, but after it was 
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known that there would be a change from percentage to 
specific. The telegram is as follows: 

Will you kindly permit me to extend to you my heartiest 
and most cordial thanks and appreciation for the magnif- 
icent manner in which you and your able subordinates, Mr. 
Prouty, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Walter, the regional directors 
and many others have co-operated with the independent 
oil: industry in the movement of traffic and the proper 
adjustment of petroleum rates. I believe that the co- 
ordination of the railroads and the centralization of au- 
thority under your wise direction have resulted in a move- 
ment of traffic which would have been utterly impossible 
under private ownership in the wartime period. 

In the adjustment of petroleum rates your broad-minded 
attitude shown by the change from a horizontal increase 
to a flat increase in cents per hundred pounds has been 
the actual salvation of the independent oil industry, is not 
harmful to the Standard Oil Company and yields the Gov- 
ernment the same revenue. It is clearly demonstrable 
that neither of these results could have been attained 
under private control and that even under Government 
control they would never have been attained by a man 
without your statesmanlike grasp of the situation and 
without the inflexible courage to act which you have dis- 
played at every stage of the war. You will doubtless make 
mistakes, but God bless you for your courage. I am sure 
that the members of the Western Petroleum Refiners’ 
Association, which is an organization of practically all 
the oil refiners of the midcontinent field, concur in my 


congratulations. 


INCREASE ON METALS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The bullion metal producers, chiefly the copper miners 
and smelters of the country, appeared before Director 
Prouty’s trouble committee July 11 protesting against the 
increase in freight rates because the government has 
fixed the price of copper and other bullion metals so 
that the added freight rate is really a reduction in the 
price paid them. They were represented by former Gov- 
ernor John Lind of Minnesota and W. A. Glasgow of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Lind, using the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany for illustrative purposes, commented on the fact that 
the freight bill of the company on ore would be increased 
$395,000. He contrasted the treatment of the copper in- 
terests with the iron ore. 

“If you had been given an increase similar to the iron 
ore people,” suggested Luther M. Walter, chairman of 
the committee, “the Anaconda people would have had to 
pay $1,400,000 more on ore alone, wouldn’t they?” 

The former governor admitted that that would be the 
fact with regard to that particular company, but he said 
he wanted to deal with the subject generally, not in 
relation to the peculiarities of any one company, in sup- 
port of the suggestion that either the government should 
increase the price of copper or not increase the freight 
rate. 


MINIMUM $15.00 CHARGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director Chambers has ordered a change in the rates 
ordered by General Order No. 28 so as to exempt rough 
forest products from the fifteen dollar per car minimum. 
At present logs only are exempted by the supplements to 
No. 28. Some railroads, however, made their tariffs 
broader than the supplements warranted by exempting all 
Southern roads in particular did 
that. 
Instructions are being issued to regional traffic com- 
mittees promptly to amend tariffs to provide, in addition 
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to articles named in General Order No. 28 of the Director- 
General, that the following commodities will not be sub- 
ject to the rule which provides that the minimum charge 
for a carload of freight will be $15: 
Chert; forest products, viz.: Bark, billets, bolts, logs. 
Waste consisting of slabs, sawdust, shavings, boughs, 
edgings, listings, hog product, shingle tow, broken lumber 
of miscellaneous widths and length, but none as long as 
10 feet. 
Wood: 
pulp). 
Slag. 
Sugar cane. 


Cord wood, fuel wood and pulp wood (not wood 


The instructions will require that tariffs containing 
these changes be made effective upon one day’s notice 
after filing with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


NEWARK-NEW YORK RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Under date of July 11, Director-General McAdoo tele- 
graphs from Washington to Mayor Gillen, Newark, N. J., 
as follows: 


The full text of resolutions adopted by meeting of New- 
ark citizens June 15 regarding rates between Newark and 
New York has just reached me here. Before I had knowl- 
edge of these resolutions I had directed that an inquiry be 
made into the question of rates between Newark and New 
York because I recognize from years of experience with 
your conditions that you have a peculiar problem which 
must be dealt with equitably and with some regard to the 
general transportation problem in the metropolitan area. 
This inquiry will be prosecuted.to early conclusion and 
action and I shall be glad. if you will assure the people of 
Newark of my desire and determination to give their rea- 
sonable claims prompt and just consideration. 








MILEAGE RATES ON CEMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company, in the western 
cement case, has asked the Commission to require the 
carriers to make mileage rates on cement via the shortest 
line through the switch nearest the point where the car 
is loaded regardless of who owns the rails, on the theory 
that “shortest workable route,” under federal control, 
means physically workable. The petition was called forth 
by the fact that carriers, in checking in rates under the 
Commission’s orders, were making them via their own 
mileages instead of disregarding the prohibition against 
short hauling. In correspondnce appended to the peti- 
tion the carriers claimed they had to conserve the 
revenues of each company by having rates apply over 
routes that would not short haul the originating carrier. 
Frank Lyon, attorney for the Atlas, contends that, espe- 
cially during the war, the shortest workable route has no 
relation to the revenue of any carrier because, during 
federal control, all rails belong to the same company. 


The question raised by Mr. Lyon is believed to be of 
particular pertinency during the period of government 
control. If the Commission agrees with Lyon that the 
shortest workable distance means the shortest possible 
workable route, in a physical sense, and so directs the 
railroads to make their tariffs apply, the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will lose some revenue. However, if it re- 
quires the carriers to make their tariffs applicable via 
the physically shortest routes, it will never be necessary 
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for the shipper to do any figuring, after the shortest route 
has been ascertained. 

Freight is now supposed to be moved via the shortest 
route, regardless of the ownership of the rails, so as to 
save equipment. When, by reason of congestion, it is 
necessary for the carrier to take the traffic via some other 
route, the rate via the specified route must be protected. 
The same rule would apply if the Commission directed 
the making of rates via the physically shortest route. 


BASIS FOR LUMBER RATES 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau. 

An earnest request was laid before the Railroad Ad- 
ministration July 5 by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for a change from the percentage to 
a specific basis in the advanced lumber rates. That asso- 
ciation, with one notable exception, asked that the in- 
crease be stated at three cents per 100 pounds instead of 
25 per cent, with sixth class as maximum and with transit 
privileges at rate-breaking points to protect those doing 
business at the gateways. An equally earnest request 
that no change be made was submitted by the Michigan 
Hardwood Association and the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Association. They are affiliated with the na- 
tional association, but they dissented from the program 
because, as they frankly admitted, their business is on 
short hauls. A three-cent advance would be more than 
25 per cent on their average rate. Their maximum rate 
is about 12 cents. Bighty per cent of their business 
is done on rates less than that. 

E. E. Williamson was the chief spokesman for the 
national association and Arthur B. Hayes for the dissent- 
ing associations. The former submitted a mass of 
figures to show that three cents would yield a little more 
than the sum the 25 per cent advance is supposed to pro- 
duce. To protect the men at the rate-breaking gateways, 
Mr. Williamson suggested a transit privilege for which 
those using it should pay something. The talking, how- 
ever, was not confined to the two men mentioned. The 
others attending the hearing, all of whom took part in 
the discussion, were: E. A. Selfridge, California Red- 
wood Association; Robert B. Allen, West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association; W. E. Gardner, Georgia-Florida Saw 
Mill Association; A. G. T. Moore, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion; F. M. Ducker, Northern Hemlock and Harwood Asso- 
ciation; J. C. Knox, Michigan Hardwood Association; and 
J. H. Townshend, Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. 


- INDIANA FILES COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Indiana Commissioners McCardle and Haynes and their 
lawyer, O. P. Gothlin, July 9, submitted a complaint in 
seven sections to Luther Walter, claiming that the ad- 
justment under General Order No. 28 unduly favors Illinois 
and prejudices Indiana. They suggested a readjustment 
on the basis of making Official Classification and the C. F. 
A. scale apply to Illinois. Such application would be re- 
sisted by Indiana shippers who are not now under a dis- 
advantage, especially live stock, grain and oil shippers. 
The Hoosier body is the first formally to recognize the 
Administration as the sole power in rate-making. As 
pioneers they are likely to receive criticism from other 
commissioners. 
In appealing to Director Prouty of the Railroad Admin- 
istration for a change in the adjustment of rates as be- 
tween Indiana and Illinois, as points of origin, to points 
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in Illinois on traffic to Illinois, and on Illinois and In- 
diana traffic to the Northwest, the Indiana commissioners 
ignored the question or jurisdiction inhering in its request 
that the rate fabric in Illinois be brought to the basis of 
Official Classification ratings and the Central Freight As- 
sociation class scale. It proceeded just as if the Railroad 
Administration had full power over rates in Illinois. 

The Indiana commission suggested that the public has 
the right to assume that in the administration of the 
railroads the government will endeavor to adjust the trans- 
portation tax so that it will bear evenly upon all localities. 
A further suggestion is that the effect of the lower basis 
in Illinois puts the government in the attitude it would 
hold .if it prescribed a postage rate of four cents for use 
in Indiana and a three-cent rate in Illinois. It called at- 
tention to the fact that in the matter of passenger fares 
the Director-General treated the whole country as a unit 
and then asks why that was not done in the matter of 
freight rates, for application to Indiana and Illinois where 
transportation conditions are similar in every particular 
except that Illinois is nearer the Mississippi River and the 
railroads, therefore, at one time were in competition with 
steamboats. The argument submitted by the Indiana com- 
missioners, called by them an appeal to the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, probably written by O. P. Gothlin, for- 
merly a commissioner in Ohio, now attorney for the Indiana 
commission, is as follows: 


The public has the right to assume that in the adminis- 
tration of railroads the government will endeavor to adjust 
the transportation tax so that it will bear evenly upon all 
localities. It follows, therefore, that the Director-General 
will give consideration to complaints alleging unfair rate 
adjustments, and that, if the complaints be justified, will 
afford relief without delay. To do this the Director-Gen- 
eral will often find it necessary to adjust rates upward as 
well as downward. A rate unfairly low is as harmful as 
a rate unfairly high. Commissions discourse learnedly 
about the reasonableness or unreasonableness of rates per 
se. There is no such thing. A rate is reasonable or un- 
reasonable only in its relationship to other rates. In 
other words the terms “unreasonable” and “discrimina- 
tory,” as applied to transportation charges, are synonymous. 

The Public Service Commission of Indiana desires to call 
the Director-General’s attention to the fact that the pres- 
ent rate adjustment is prejudicial to Indiana commercial 
and manufacturing interests and preferential to Illinois 
commercial and manufacturing interests. This condition 
arises from two influences—the Illinois classification and 
the Illinois scale of rates. Forty-nine per cent of the 
ratings in the Illinois classification are lower than the 
Official Classification, which governs in Indiana. The IIli- 
nois scale of freight rates, both class and commodity, is 
less than equivalent rates in Indiana. The result is that 
Indiana pays a relatively higher transportation tax than 
Illinois, which is a grievous wrong. A parallel case would 
be to establish a four-cent first-class postage rate in In- 
diana and a three-cent rate in Illinois. Further, it gives 
Illinois jobbers and manufacturers an unfair advantage 
over their Indiana competitors. A Chicago jobber can 
reach a point in Illinois 200 miles distant at a transporta- 
tion cost less than Indianapolis can reach the same point 
if it be only 100 miles distant. 


Order No. 28, in so far as it relates to passenger trans- 
portation, covers the whole territory. Why did it not 
treat freight transportation the same way? Why did it 
except Illinois and permit the existing inequitable adjust- 
ment to continue? Order No. 28 merely accentuated the 
discrimination. It should have killed it. 


Wherefore, we earnestly request, that without delay the 
Director-General will take such action as will afford ef- 
fectual relief. It can be done by an order requiring that 
the Official Classification be substituted for the Illinois 
classification; that the revised class rate scale be sub- 
stituted for the Illinois scale between points in Illinois, 
and that commodity rates between points in Illinois and 
between points in Illinois and points in other states be 
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lined up on the basis of the same commodity rates in 
effect throughout Central Freight Association. 


PRESIDENT’S SHORT LINE VETO 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

As expected, President Wilson July 11 vetoed the short- 
line resolution extending the time in which control might 
be relinquished. The short lines will fight, but just what 
form their campaign will take they have not announced. 
The veto message sounded much like John Barton Payne’s 
talks and memoranda on the subject. It was as follows: 

“I regret to be obliged to return without my signature 
Senate joint resolution 159. 

“I do so because I very respectfully but very earnestly 
dissent from the policy which it embodies. Under its 
terms the government would be obliged to assume the 
control and administration of all short-line railroads with- 
out discrimination. I respectfully submit that this is not 
in the public interest. 

“There are terminal short lines at many centers of 
freight shipment and some 1,700 short lines which were 
built and are controlled by manufacturing, mining, lum- 
bering and other companies and which are operated merely 
for the convenience of those companies which would be 
included under the language of this resolution, very few 
of which, it seems to me, if any, ought to be taken over 
and administered by the government. 

“The remaining short roads are feeders to the main 
trunk lines and more than mere feeders most of them, 
for they have in most instances played a very important 
part in building up the industries of the communities 
through which they run and have become essential to 
the prosperity of hundreds of towns and neighborhoods 
all over the Union. 

“I quite agree that practically all of these should be 
retained, but that they should be accorded a fair division 
of joint rates—a fairer division than some of them have 
been accorded hitherto—and an equitable allotment of 
cars and motive power and for routing arrangements. 
Some of them constitute connecting links between two 
or more trunk line systems. Those who play this part 
in the system of railways ought to be accorded as full 
a share in through shipments as consistent with the gen- 
eral interests of the shipper and the public. 

“This is the policy which the Railroad Administration 
will pursue toward these roads. They will not be put at 
an unfair or ruinous disadvantage. The government owes 
a recognized obligation to the communities which they 
serve, but it is not, in my judgment, wise to oblige the 
government to deal in the same way with all of. them 
regardless of a very great variety of circumstances which 
affect their facilities and their administration. 

“I beg that the Congress will leave the government free 
to enter into arrangements with them which will in each 
case be to the interest alike of the road dealt with and 
of the local public.” 


COMPENSATION FOR RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
inability of the Railroad Administration to make a con- 
tract with the railroads for just compensation has caused 
the boards of directors of many carrier corporations to 
forego their summer adjournments. Several of them have 
appointed days for ratifying the contracts and have had 
to postpone them from day to day because the negotiators 
have been unable to come to a conclusion. 
‘There is growing up among men who are not on the 
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railroad side of the controversy a sentiment favoring the 
presentation of an ultimatum by the government in the 
form of a contract with a curt direction, “Sign here, or 
look to the stars for your compensation.” Such an ulti- 
matum would mean immediate litigation to have deter- 
mined the question as to what compensation the railroads 
are entitled to receive in lieu of what would be offered in 
the ultimatum contract. 

While the railroad attorneys have professed to be op- 
dtimistic and to believe that the making of contracts was 
not only possible but altogether probable, other men who 
have been in a position to understand the issues between 
them and the representatives of the Director-General have 
been pessimistic. The railroad attorneys went into the 
negotiations with the thought that because they had helped 
the Railroad Administration force the control law on the 
shippers, the President would give them the maximum com- 
pensation allowed under that statute. They have found, 
however, that the inference was without warrant. Their 
expectations in that regard may be met, but at no time 
since the negotiations were begun has such an outcome 
seemed probable. 

The possibility of the railroads obtaining all the law 
permits the President to give them lies in the fact that 
the Director-General, as the President’s representative, 
has the power to order his assistants to make such a 
contract, regardless of what they have been contending 
for. In other words, the whole subject is in the hands of 
the Director-General as the representative of the Presi- 
dent. That is true notwithstanding the fact that John 
Barton Payne and a host of his assistants and a whole 
division of the Interstate Commerce Commission are par- 
ticipating in the negotiations. It is not a matter in which 
any of those participating in the negotiations have any 
positive voice in the final decision. They are merely ad- 
visers of the Director-General. ; 

The determination of the directors of the Pennsylvania 
and the Baltimore & Ohio to hold themselves in readiness 
to meet in July and August caused them, at their June 
meeting, to forego the vote declaring the usual dividend. 
They decided that, inasmuch as they would meet in July 
and again in August, it was not really necessary to act on 
dividend matters until the July meeting. 

This determination to defer action on the pro forma 
resolution declaring dividends caused the circulation of 
reports that those companies had deferred their regular 
dividends because the contract between the government 
and the railroads under federal control had not been signed. 
Those reports caused the Director-General, July 10, to 
issue the following: 

In some inexplainable way a report has gained circula- 
tion that the Penna. R. R. and the B. & O. R. R. have 
deferred their regular dividends because the contract be- 
tween the government and railroads under federal control 
has not been signed. 

There is no basis for this report. 

The Penna. R. R. following the last June meeting of its 
Board of Directors issued the following statement: 

“At the close of the regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company held to- 
day the following announcement was made: 

“In view of the fact that the board of directors has 
determined not to adjourn over the summer months, as 
has been usual heretofore, it was not necessary to declare 
at the meeting held to-day a dividend on the stock pay- 
able August 31. The declaration was deferred until the 


meeting of the board to be held in July.’” 

The B. & O., after the June meeting of its board of di- 
rectors, issued the following: 

“The question of dividends was not given consideration 
at the board meeting of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
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Company held to-day. Ordinarily the meetings of the board 
have been suspended during the months of July and Au- 
gust and in view of this suspension action on the divi- 
dends has been taken at the June meeting. In view of the 
present situation, however, it is anticipated that the meet- 
ing of the board will be held in July.” 

The Railroad Administration, upon showing of reason- 
able necessity, is making advances to railroads on account 
of just compensation until the contract can be agreed upon 
and executed. It is my desire and plan to do every rea- 
sonable and just thing for railroad security holders pend- 
ing the execution of the contracts. 


CHALLENGING STATE RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

In the event a shipper desires to challenge the lawful- 
ness of a state rate, advanced in accordance with the rules 
laid down in General Order No, 28 but not in accordance 
with state laws, to whom does he send his complaint? 
That is not a moot, but a practical question. The courts 
may answer it, but the probabilities are that shippers will 
constrain Congress to say something on the subject. 

A big lumber company in the Northwest has notified the 
Minnesota commission that it will not pay any attention 
to advanced rates for state application that have not been 
filed with the Minnesota commission. It will take the 
position that the Director-General, in so far as tariffs are 
concerned, is bound by the laws of the various states, and 
there can be no lawful tariff unless filed with the state 
commission. It will not bow to the suggestion that the 
railroad officials who have been trying to get rid of state 
commissions and state rates can make the advanced state 
rates lawful by filing copies of the state tariffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and then attaching to 
each of such tariffs the 25 per cent supplement. 

If called on to prepay freight bills in Minnesota on Min- 
nesota business it will tender the Minnesota commission- 
made rate and, if necessary, pay the rate demanded by the 
agent, in the presence of witnesses and with a record at- 
tached to show that it paid the higher charges under pro- 
test, with a view to testing the question in the courts. 

No such question as to the validity of the 25 per cent 
increase can be raised in states in which the railroads have 
filed their tariffs with the local authorities in accordance 
with state laws and the rules of their commissions. Ac- 
ceptance of the tariffs by the state commission makes them 
prima facie lawful. They remain so until after condem- 
nation by proper proceedings before the state commissions, 
it is contended by those who deny that Congress, in the 
federal control law, struck down state laws and regulation. 
Naturally, those who deny that Congress could strike down 
state law and regulation also will go that far. 

Attorneys and counsel for state commissions have begun 
writing on these points. William L. Ransom, counsel for 
the New York State Public Service Commission, First Dis- 
trict, in analyzing the federal control law and answering 
questions arising under the seizure of the railroads by the 
President, takes the position that the federal control law 
has changed the act to regulate commerce wherein it pre- 
scribes a proceedure in respect of filing rates with the 
federal Commission, but that Congress did not even attempt 
to change the routine of filing tariffs-with state commis- 
sions. Mr. Ransom admits that for tariff-filing purposes 


the Director-General has become the successor to the rail- 
roads, but that does not mean that, because he is also an 
official of the federal government, his agents, the officials 
of the railroad companies, have been exempted from obedi- 
ence to the state law. In other words, he denies that the 
effect of the government taking over is to give the rail- 
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road men all they contended for in the way of elimination 
of state control and regulation while they were merely 
employes of private railroad corporations. Another way 
of putting the Ransom thought, it may be suggested, is 
that, while the national government may have hired the 
railroad officials as its agents to such an extent as to 
cause the invention of the statement that the nationa! 
government has gone “pro-railroad,” that fact does not 
mean that the states have also gone pro-railroad. 

As to rates filed with the state commissions, Mr. Ran- 
som makes no question about the tribunal for considering 
their righteousness. He holds the complaints must be 
filed with the state authorities. “I do not believe the 
Director-General can establish a lawful charge for purely 
intrastate transportation by merely filing an intrastate 
tariff with the Interstate Commerce Commission,” said 
Mr. Ransom in his opinion. 

There will be tariffs for state application that will noi 
be on file with the state commission, because the state 
commissions will exercise what they believe to be their 
right to reject them because not filed in accordance with 
the state law and regulations. Undoubtedly the railroad 
agents will collect the rates therein stated. Where will 
the aggrieved shipper go for redress as to them? There 
is nothing in the federal control law that even squints at 
extending the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to them. They are specifically limited to ap- 
plication within designated states. They are not state 
rates nor interstate rates. 

Should the Interstate Commerce Commission hold they 
are rates within the jurisdiction conferred upon it by the 
act to regulate commerce, an explosion would take place. 
Such a decision would be tantamount to holding them to 
be “rates subject to this act.” 


The minute such a holding were made every joint inter- 
state rate would become unlawful, because in violation of 
that part of the fourth section forbidding through rates in 
excess of the aggregate of the intermediates. It would 
make impossible any more Kanotex cases. 


There is some ground for arguing, when one had noth- 
ing more pressing to do, that the mere filing of the tariffs 
makes the rates therein subject to the act to regulate com- 
merce, notwithstanding the limitation, on the ground that 


‘when the carrier filed the tariff it filed it for all purposes, 


and could not limit its application in that way. Of course, 


.the Commission is not going to make such a decision, 


because to do so would be to convert the Director-General’s 
order No. 28 into a rate reducing instead of a rate in- 
creasing order. 


Mr. Ransom’s summing up of his extended discussion of 
cases touching on federal and state power was printed in 
The Traffic World June 22, page 1366. 


CLAIMS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

An index to the size and character of claims that will be 
filed in the courts on account of the seizure by the govern- 
ment of the railroads, steamships, and other forms of pri- 
vate property, presumably wholly for war purposes, may 
be afforded by the bill filed in the court of claims by the 
Luckenback Steamship Company of New York. It claims 
$5,279,500 for five tugs and twelve barges commandeered 
by the navy. The government offered $1,500,000 as com- 
pensation for the property taken. The steamship company 
claims their market value at the time of taking, not what 
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it would have cost in pre-war days to replace the property 
new, less depreciation. 

There is not much dispute about the possibility of the 
steamship company having been able to sell the tugs and 
barges for the sum claimed. The question, in its essence, 
is whether the government will have to pay what it would 
have cost it had it gone into the market, either to build 
or buy the property taken. If the government had bought 
ihe tugs and barges in pre-war days, the sum offered 
would probably have been sufficient to acquire title because 
the steamship company, in turn, could have replenished 
its supply of tugs for the sum offered. 

The case is looked upon with a good deal of interest not 
only by the owners of other marine property but by the 
cwners of the railroads. At the time the railroads were 
taken over the cost of replacement would have been at 
least double the cost when the property was acquired, and 
probably more. In other words, if the railroads were 
worth about $13,000,000,000 on the basis of reproductjon 
new, less depreciation, the government took property worth 
considerably more than the capitalization of the roads. 
Just compensation, therefore, if the negotiations looking 
to the making of a contract fail, may have to be made on a 
higher basis than that fixed in the federal control law. 

Thus far the government has been insisting, indirectly, 
on making compensation at less than the maximum rate 
the control law allows the President to suggest. The ne- 
gotiators, however, so far as reports indicate, have not yet 
arrived at the main question of how much the government 
will pay. They are still fuming and fretting over ques- 
tions which, if answered the way the government desires 
them answered, will result in cutting down the compensa- 
iion agreed on by amounts which no railroad company 
can forecast because, under the proposed agreement, the 
President would have the power to say that a railroad 
should build extensions out of the rent paid for the use 
of the property which the company might not think at all 
desirable. They also disagree as to the amount the gov- 
ernment should pay on such additional investments and 
on the amount of investment made between June 30 and 
December 31, 1917, and the percentage of return to be 
made upon the investment of the additional sums. 

Whether the government will help the complaining 
steamship company to obtain an early decision in the 
case, or whether it will insist on taking its time in this 
litigation, is one of the other questions that cannot be 
answered. As a general rule, the government is the slow- 
est debtor on earth. The man who sells something to it 
may be deprived of his property for years simply because 
the accounting officers and attorneys for the government 
will not move. The courts always show a tenderness for 
the government’s litigation and there have been times 
when losers have intimated that they always give the 
government much more than the benefit of all doubts. 
That, however, is not the point. The fact is that getting 
money from the government on claims is slower than the 
operations of diplomacy. Many business houses prefer not 
doing business with the government, and when they do 
they quote prices above what would be the quotation for 
like quantity for a buyer whose inspection is according to 
commercial standards and whose settlements are made in 
accordance with commercial rules, the observance of which 
is necessary for the maintenance of credit. 

Attorneys for the railroads have decided among them- 
selves that they will not discuss their negotiations with 
the Railroad Administration, nor make public the proposals 
and counter proposals that are made. They, however, have 
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not made any secret of the fact that they expect the gov- 
ernment to pay the maximum allowed under the federal 
control law—namely, the average for the three years end- 
ing June 30, plus an increase for additions and better- 
ments made during the last six months of 1917, at not less 
than five per cent, without charges to capital account, 
from surplus, except such as are agreed to by the corpora- 
tions. That is to say, they object to being made responsi- 
ble for extensions ordered by the President, regardless of 
their views as to whether the extension would be a profit- 
able investment. They are willing to make extensions out 
of the corporate funds, on the theory that it is their duty 
to lend their money to the government for that purpose 
if the government thinks that is the way to finance such 
operations, but they object to subjecting their money to 
investment in extensions on the judgment of government 
officials. They want to exercise their judgment in making 
investments with their own money. 


Were it possible to have the court of claims dispose of 
the claim of the steamship company in a month or two, it 
would have a profound effect upon the negotiations. Such 
a hope, however, would be ridiculous. The steamship com- 
pany will be fortunate if it disposes of all the collateral 
questions and obtains a decision in as many years. 


The lawyers profess to believe a contract will be made, 
although, as before indicated, there is no agreement yet in 
sight—at least there is none in sight if the intimations as 
to what has been going on in the conferences are correct. 


ASKS GOVERNMENT FOR LOAN 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


In a printed petition, addressed to the Railroad Admin- 
istration, Frank P. Leffingwell, treasurer of the Michigan 
East & West Railway Company, which owns and operates 
a short line of seventy-two miles from Ministee to Marion, 
brings to light a development of government control over 
railroads that will probably be surprising to those wha 
thought the only purpose of government control was to 
assure operation of the railrcads to the end that there 
may be efficient prosecution of the war. Mr. Leffingwell 
asserts that the company for which he speaks has been 
informed that Newman Erb and unnamed associates have 
applied to the Railroad Administration for a loan of $100,- 
000 from the Administration to be used by them in buying 
the Michigan East & West Railroad, set down for sale 
under foreclosure proceedings on July 9, and another loan 
of $225,000 to be used in rehabilitating it and operating 
it as part of the Ann Arbor system. 


The petition says the Michigan East & West presents 
the petition “because we desire to inform the government 
of the facts and the situation which in our opinion de- 
serve consideration if anything in the way of government 
aid as herein suggested has been or is seriously con- 
templated. Because of a desire that we and all other 
persons likely to become bidders at the foreclosure sale 
may be fully advised, in apt time, of the government’s 
intention with respect to the granting of such aid and 
may be as free as any other person to take advantage 
and have the benefit of it. We urge that all bidders 
shall be put on an equal footing in so far as the govern- 
ment, if it interests itself in the matter, can put them 
there. We also urge that the government’s requirements 
as to the use to be made of the property and the gov- 
ernment’s intention as to giving aid should, if the gov- 
ernment intends to lend aid to anyone at the forthcoming 
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sale, either be made known to all bidders or to none of 
them.” 

The people for whom Leffingwell speaks ask that the 
government give no aid at the foreclosure sale to anyone, 
but that if it is determined to give aid that its offer be 
made available to every prospective bidder, and not merely 
to Mr. Erb and his associates, who, presumably, are act- 
ing for the Ann Arbor, with which the Michigan East & 
West connects and competes. 


More or less of the history of the bankrupt road is dis- 
closed in the petition. From the recital it appears the 
scrap value of the road is something over $400,000 alone 
for the rails; that the upset price set by the court is 
$176,000; that the owners of the property have offered 
it to Mr. Erb and his associates for $350,000, but they 
have refused it. On the contrary, they have asked the 
Railroad Administration to furnish $321,000 and the people 
of Manistee to subscribe $75,000 toward having the road 
bought in and made a part of the Ann Arbor system. 
The owners, who have gone through two reorganizations 
within five years, oppose the government helping anybody 
at the sale, but if it is determined to invest money in 
a road that had lost money for eleven years and has not 
very good prospect now because of the depletion of the 
forests, they want to have the benefit of the offer. 


CANAL APPOINTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration announces that G. A. Tom- 
linson, general manager of the New York canal section 
of the United States Railroad Administration, is appointed 
general manager of New York and New Jersey canals, 
effective July 15, 1918, and as such will perform the func- 
tions heretofore performed by him as general manager 
of New York canal section of the United States Railroad 
Administration, and in addition will operate for the Di- 
rector-General on the Delaware & Raritan Canal and con- 
necting waters such equipment as the United States Rail- 
road Administration now has in its possession and control 
engaged in such operation and such additional equipment 
as may be assigned for that purpose. He is authorized 
to enforce and collect such toll charges as are or may 
hereafter be established for the use of the Delaware & 
Raritan Canal by boats operated by others and empowered 
to enter into contracts, either in his own name as such 
federal manager or in the name of the Director-General 
of Railroads, for the purchase of supplies needed in such 
operation and for the transportation of property upon 
such canal and other waters. 


BARGE AND STEAMBOAT SERVICE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Railroad Administration, July 11, appointed M. J. 
Sanders of New Orleans federal manager of barge and 
steamboat service for the Mississippi and Black Warrior 
rivers. Services are to be established on both streams 
in response to strong representations from congressmen 
and members of the Rivers and Harbors Congress. Simi- 
lar representations have been made in behalf of naviga- 
tion via inland waterways from Boston to Florida points. 
The chances are that that will be established because it 
has the backing of the same elements that procured boats 
and barges for the Mississippi and Black Warrior rivers. 
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MR. PROUTY’S SEDATIVE 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
To quiet the nerves of railroad employes working on 
parts of systems no longer connected, in an operating 
sense, with the parent body, Director Prouty has issued 
circular No. 11. In that he said the dismemberment will 
have no effect on the accounting organization or personne! 
of the parts that have been cut off, “until instructions are 
issued from this office.” The quoted words, it is suspected, 
will cause wonder as to how soon instructions cutting them 
wholly away from the parent organizations will be issued. 
Those who dread government ownership, on account ot 
the expense they think it will cause them and all business 
of the country, have believed that the dismemberment, for 
operating purposes, would tend to create such a condition 
that unscrambling will be made impossible. The nerve 
quieting circular is as follows: 


In several instances railroad systems have been divided 
or gombined for purposes of operation. This will produce 
no effect upon the accounting organization or personnel of 
those railroads which will remain and act exactly as in 
the past until instructions are issued from this office. 


RAILROAD REARRANGEMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
The following circulars rearranging railroads in the 
recently created regions were made public July 11: 


In addition to the railroads named in Circular No. 28, 
the following railroads are jincluded in the Allegheny 
Region: Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation, 
Cherry Tree & Dixonville Railroad, Cumberland & Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad, Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Rail- 
road, Long Island Railroad, Monongahela Railway, Phila- 
delphia Belt Line, Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 
Railroad, Staten Island Rapid Transit Railway, Union 
Railroad (Pennsylvania), Washington Terminal Railroad. 

In addition to the railroads named in Circular No. 30, 
the Ashland Coal & Iron Railway is included in the Poco- 
hontas Region. 

In addition to the railroads named in Circular No. 33, 
the following railroads are included in the Northwestern 
Region: Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal Railroad, 
Belt Railway of Chicago, Butte, Anaconda & Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Calumet Western Railway, Camas Prairie 
Railroad, Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer Railroad, 
Chicago Junction Railway, Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary 
Railroad, Chicago River & Indiana Railroad, Chicago Union 
Station Company, Chicago & Western Indiana Railroad, 
Copper Range Railroad, Des Moines Union Railway, Des 
Moines Western Railway, Duluth & Iron Range Railroad, 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway, Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic Railway, Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, Engle- 
wood Connecting Railway, Escanaba & Lake Superior Rail- 
road, Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Southern Railroad, Green 
Bay & Western Railroad, Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, 
Iowa Transfer Railway, Lake Superior Terminal & Trans- 
fer Railway Company, Mineral Range Railroad, Minne- 
apolis Belt Line Company, Minneapolis & Eastern Railway, 
Minnesota Transfer Railway, Ontonagon Railroad, Oregon 
Electric Railway, Pacific Coast Railroad, Port Townsend 
& Puget Sound Railway, St. Charles Air Line, St. Paul 
Bridge & Terminal Railway, St. Paul Union Depot Com- 
pany, Sioux City Terminal Railway, South Chicago & 
Southern Railroad, Stock Yards Terminal Railway Com- 
pany of St. Paul, Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway, Waupaca-Green 
Bay Railway. 

In addition to the railroads named in Circular No. 34. 
the following railroads are included in the Central Western 
Region: Arizona Eastern Railroad Company, Atchison & 
Eastern Bridge Company, Atchison Union Depot & Rail- 
road Company, Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek Distric' 
Railway, Denver Union Terminal Railway, Evansville & In- 
dianapolis Railroad, Kansas City Connecting Railroad, Keo 
kuk Union Depot Company, Leavenworth Depot & Railroad 
Company, Ogden Union Railway & Depot Company, Pan 
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Handle & Santa Fe Railway, Peoria & Pekin Union Rail- 
way, Pueblo Union Depot & Railroad Company, Riverside, 
Rialto & Pacific Railway, Salt Lake City Union Depot & 
Railroad Company, Toledo, Peoria & Western Railway, 
Wichita Union Terminal Railway. 

The following railway is transferred from the South- 
western Region to the Central Western Region: Wabash 
Railway (Lines West of the Mississippi River). 

In addition to the railroads named in Circular No. 35, 
the following railroads are included in the Southwestern 
Region: Abilene & Southern Railway, Alton & Southern 
Railway, East St. Louis National Stock Yards Co., East St. 
Louis & Suburban Railway, Fort Worth Belt Railroad, Fort 
Worth Union Passenger Station Company, Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Henderson Railroad, Houston Belt & Terminal Rail- 
way, Houston & Brazos Valley Railway, Illinois Terminal 
Railroad, Joplin Union Depot Company, Kansas City, Mex- 
ico & Orient Lines, Litchfield & Madison Railway, Mis- 
souri & Illinois Bridge & Belt Railway, Oklahoma Belt Rail- 
way, St. Joseph Belt Railway, St. Joseph Union Depot Com- 
pany, St. Louis & Belleville Electric Railway, St. Louis 
Merchants’ Bridge Terminal Railway, St. Louis National 
Stock Yard Company, St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway, St. 
Louis, Troy & Eastern Railroad, San Antonio, Uvalde & 
Gulf Railroad, Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge Com- 
pany, Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, Texas 
Midland Railroad, Trans-Mississippi Terminal Railroad, 
Union Terminal Company of Dallas, Vicksburg, Shreveport 
& Pacific Railway, West Tulsa Belt Railway, Wiggins Ferry 
Company. 

The following railway is transferred from the Central 
Western Region to the Southwestern Region: Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway (Tucumcari, N. M., to El 
Reno, Okla., south of Herington, Kan., to Chickasha, Okla., 
including branches). 

The following railroads are added to the Eastern Region: 
Akron & Barberton Belt Railroad, Akron Union Passenger 
Depot Company, Boston Terminal Company, Brooklyn East- 
ern District Terminal Railroad, Buffalo Creek Railroad, 
Central Union Depot of Cincinnati, Dayton & Union Rail- 
road, Dayton Union Railway, Detroit, Bay City & Western 
Railway, Detroit Terminal Railroad, Indianapolis Union 


Railway, Jay Street Terminal (New York), Kentucky & 
Indiana Terminal Railroad, New York Dock Company Rail- 
road, Toledo Terminal Railroad, Troy Union Railroad, 
Zanesville Terminal Railroad. 

The following railroads are added to the Southern Re- 


gion: Alabama & Vicksburg Railway, Birmingham & 
Northwestern Railway, Memphis Union Station Company, 
Mississippi Central Railroad, New Orleans Great Northern 
Railroad, Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company. 

The following railway is transferred from the South- 
western to the Southern Region: St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway (between Memphis & Birmingham). 


WAGES OF EMPLOYES 


C. H. Markham, Regional Director, has sent the follow- 
ing to lines in the Allegheny region: 

There seems to be some unrest among supervisory forces, 
such as yardmasters, dispatchers, foremen, etc., by reason 
of discrepancies created in rates of pay under the applica- 
tion of General Order No. 27. Will you please prepare and 
forward to me at your earliest convenience, statement, in 
the form of the three exhibits attached hereto, of specific 
cases on your line in departments where readjustments of 
pay may be considered necessary. It will be proper in 
cases of inquiry to make it known that this matter is now 
_ under consideration with a view of prompt adjustment. 


BACK PAY OF EMPLOYES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

In P. S. & A. Circular No. 14, issued under date of July 
9, Director Prouty says: 

The amounts due employes for back pay in accordance 
with General Order No. 27, issued by the Director-General 
under date of May 25, or supplements thereto, for the five 
Months ended May 31, 1918, shall be accounted for in the 
following manner: 

The entire amount of such back pay shall, unless pre- 
Viously taken into the accounts, be included in the ac- 
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counts for the month of June, 1918, and shall be distribut 
as follows: ey 

First: There shall be determined the amount charge- 
able to additions and betterments, and the amount thereof 
shall be distributed to the appropriate accounts. 

Second: There shall be determined the amounts col- 
lectible from individuals and companies (except for use of 
joint facilities by roads under federal control) and de- 
ficiency bills shall be rendered therefor. 

Third: The amount representing operating expenses 
shall be divided among appropriate operating expense sub- 
primary accounts in detail by the use of one of the two 
following methods: 

(a) By distributing the increases shown by the sup- 
plemental payrolls for each month on the basis of the 
distribution of the original roll for the same month, in- 
cluding in each primary account the amount of the payroll 
increase properly applicable thereto. 

(b) By aggregating the operating expense payroll 
charges for the five months ended May 31, 1918, separately 
by general accounts, and apportioning the wage increases 
applicable to each general expense account among the 
appropriate primary accounts for that period on the basis 
of the distribution determined by the five months’ payroll 
compilation. 

If deficiency bills for increased pay rendered to indi- 
viduals and companies cannot be collected, the amount 
thereof shall be charged to an account styled, “Back pay 
bills due from individuals and companies uncollectible,” 
and the balance therein shall be charged to the income 
from federal operations. 

In the event that it is not practical to determine the 
actual figures for inclusion in the accounts for the month 
of June, 1918, an estimate of the amount chargeable to the 
various operating expense accounts shall be made and in- 
cluded in the accounts and in the statement of operating 
expenses for that month. Subsequently, when the actual 
amounts are determined, adjustment shall be made to the 
correct figures in the accounts of the month in which the 
actual figures are determined. 

Class 1 carriers, in rendering the monthly income ac- 
count statement for June, 1918, shall attach thereto a state- 
ment showing the amount of back pay for the months of 
January to May, 1918, inclusive, included in each of the 
general operating accounts enumerated on the monthly in- 
come account statement. 


EXPENSES OF VALUATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 
In Circular No. 10 Director Prouty, July 6, made the 
following announcement: 


The Director-General will pay as a part of operating cost 
whatever expenses may be necessarily incurred by car- 
riers in making the valuation which is now being made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission; he will not pay 
expenses incurred to test the accuracy of this valuation 
or to contest the same before the Commission or the 
courts. This valuation is of great importance to the cor- 
poration and it is entirely proper that the corporation. 
should assure itself of its correctness; but it is also mani- 
fest that the corporation and not the Director-General 
must determine the manner and extent of all this, and that 
it should decide upon the amount of the outlay necessary 
to test such correctness and pay it. 

In the application of this rule the following classes of 
expenditure will be borne by the Director-General as an 
operating cost: 

1. Whatever is necessary to comply with the valuation 
orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

2. Whatever is necessary to prepare and furnish the 
information required by the Bureau of Valuation. This 
includes requirements by its employes who are conduct- 
ing the valuation in the several districts. 

3. Whatever may be necessary to co-operate in the field 
by the furnishing of men to point out the property of the 
company, to assist in the taking of the inventory, etc. 

4, For computers when, and only when, they work with 
the computers of the Bureau of Valuation or under its 
direction or on preparation of data required by the Bureau 
of Valuation. 

5. For land appraisers provided they proceed in the 
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same general manner as the appraisers of the Commission 
in the collection of facts and opinions bearing upon the 
value of the lands to be appraised, and provided further 
that they will, after such information is accumulated, 
exhibit the same to the employes of the Bureau of Valua- 
tion, in an effort to agree upon 1easonable values, Ex- 
penses for expert opinions will not in any case be paid for. 

6. When the field work of the Bureau of Valuation in 
any branch has been completed no further outlay by the 
carrier for account of the Director-General in respect of 
that branch will be paid for and charged to Federal opera- 
tion without special authority obtained from this office. 

The above rules will apply as of July 1, 1918, and there- 
after, leaving open for further consideration and instruc- 
tion the six months’ then already elapsed. 


MERCHANDISE SCHEDULE 


R. H. Aishton, Regional Director, has issued the follow- 
ing to northwestern lines: 





To provide for the. economical and efficient handling 
of merchandise from Chicago for common points, it is 
directed that, effective July 15th, merchandise for points 
named in the attached list should move only via the lines 
indicated. 

All the railroads interested are requested to give detailed 
information of this to all shippers immediately, so that 
they may make necessary arrangements to have their 
plans developed in advance so that this arrangement can 
be in full working order beginning with July 15th. 

If the actual operation of the plan develops that changes 
are necessary it should be taken up with the individual 
lines by the shippers and any changes or alterations will 
be arranged by the individual lines with the Chicago 
Terminal Manager, and such additional instructions as 
may be necessary will be issued. 

Consideration will be given to the adoption, in connection 
with this plan, of the Sailing Day Plan for merchandise 
for local points on all lines, but will not be put into effect 
until further notice. 


Adrian, Mich., Wabash; Akron, O., B. & O.. Erie, P. Ft. W. & 
C.: Allegheny, Pa., P. Ft. W. & C.; Alliance, O., P. Ft. W. & C.; 
Altoona, Pa., P. Ft. W. & C.; Anderson, Ind., P. C. C. & St. L.; 
Ashtabula, O., N. Y. C.: Asheville, N. C., C. I. & L.. Ashland, 
Ky., C. & O.; Atlanta, Ga., C. & E. I.; A. C. L. Tfr., Montgom- 
ery, Ala., C. & E. I.: Amarillo. Tex., A. T. & S. F.; Aberdeen, 
S. D., C. M. & St. P.:;: Albert Lea, Minn., C. R. I. & P.: Albu- 
querque, N. M., A. T. & S. F.; Arkansas City, Kan., A. T. & S. 
F.: Ash Fork, Ariz., A. T. & S. F.; Ashland, Wis., Soo; Atch- 
ison, Kan., A. T. & S. F.: Atlantic, Ia.. C. R. I. & P.; Aurora, 
Tll., C. B. & Q.; Baltimore, Md., B. & O., P. Ft. W. & C.; Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., G. T., M. C.: Bay City, Mich... G. T., M. C.; 
Bellefontaine, O., Big Four; Bellevue, O., N. Y. C. & St. L.; 
Benton Harbor, Mich.. P. M.; Binghampton, N. Y.,_ Erie, 
Wabash: Bluefield. W. Va., Big Four; Boston. Mass., G. T., N. 
Y. C.: Boughtonville, O., B. & O.: Bradford, O., P. C. C. & St. 
L.; Brunswick, Md., B. & O.; Buffalo, N. Y.. M. C., Wabash; 
Burlington, Vt., M. C.; Butler, Pa., B. & O.; Birmingham, Ala., 
Cc. & E. I., I. C.: Birmingham, Ala., (So. Ry. via M. & O.), I. C.; 
Bloomington, Ill., C. & A., I. C.; Brookhaven, Miss., I. C.; Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., A. T. & S. F.; Beloit, Wis., C. & N. W., C. M. & 
St. P.: Billings, Mont., C. B. & Q.: Boise, Ida., C. M. & St. P.; 
Butte, Ment., C. M. & St. P.; Burlington, Ia., C. B. & Q.; Bur- 
lington, Wis., C. M. & St. P.; Cadillac. Mich., M. C.: Camden, 
N. J.. P. Ft. W. & C.; Canton, O., P. Ft. W. & C.: Cassopolis, 
Mich., G. T., M. C.; Charleston, W. Va., C. & 0.: C. & oO. 
Transfer: Chicago Junction. O., B. & O.; Cincinnati, O., Big 
Four, C. & O., P. Cc. C. & St. L.; Clarksburg, W. Va.,. B. & O.; 
Cleveland, O., N. Y. C., N. Y. C. & St. L.: Clifton Forge, Va., 
Cc. & O.; Columbus, O., B. & O., Erie, P. C. C. & St. L.; Con- 
nellsville, Pa.. B. & O.; Cory, Pa.. Erie; Croxton, N. J., Erie; 
Cumberland, Md., B. & O.; Centralia, Ill, I. C.; Champaign, IIL, 
I. C.; Charlotte, N. C., Big Four; Chattanooga. Tenn., Big Four, 
I. C.: Chicago Heights, Ill., C. & E. I.; Columbia, S. C., C. I. & 
L.: Columbus, Ga., I. C.: Chaffee. Mo., C. & E. I.; Columbia, 
Mo., Wabash: Camp Grant, Ill... C. B. & Q.; Cedar Falls, Ia., 
I. C.; Cedar Rapids, Ia.. C. & N. W.. C. R. I. & P.: Chanute, 
Kan., A. T. & S. F.: Chillicothe. Ill., A. T. & S. F.: Cherryvale, 
Kan., A. T. & S. F.; Chevenne, Wvyo., C. M. & St. P.: Chippewa 
Falls, Wis.. C. & N. W.; C. & S. Transfer, C. B. & Q.: Colorado 
Springs, Colo., C. R. I. & P.; Council Bluffs, ta.. C. R. I. & P., 
Cc. M. & St. P.: Council Bluffs Transfer, C. & N. W.; Dayton, O., 
Big Four, P. C. C. & St. L.;: D. & H. Transfer, Erie: D. L. & W. 
Transfer, Wabash: Deshlers, O., B. & O.; Detroit, Mich., M. C., 
Wabash: Danville, Ill.. C. & E. I.. N. Y. C.; Decatur, Iil., 
Wabash. I. C.: Dixon, Ill., C. & N. W.: Dversburg, Tenn., I. C.; 
Dallas, Tex., Wabash; De Kalb, Ill., C. G. W.: Davenport. Ia., 
Cc. Rk. £t. & P.. Cc. B. & @.: Denver, Cols., C. B. & @.. C. M. & St. 
> & ©. & Eee Domes .. Cc... COR. LAP... & 
N. W.: Dodge City, Kan., A. T. & S. F.: Dubuaue, Ia. C. G. W., 
I. C.; Duluth, Minn., C. & N. W.. Soo; East Buffalo. N. Y., N. Y. 
Cc. & St. L.: Elizaheth. N. J.. P. Ft. W. & C.: Elkhart. Ind., 
mM. ©. €C.: Biyria, O., N. Y¥..C.: Bimpire Line. N. ¥. C.: EB. tt. 
Louis, Ill., C. & A., I. C.: Evansville, Ind., C. & E. I, 2 


5 «ee 
Evansville L. & N. Transfer, C. & E. I.; El Paso, Tex., C. R. I. 
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& P.; East Rockford, Ill, C. & N. W.; Eau Claire, Wis., C. & 
N. W.; Elgin, Ill., C. & N. W., C. M. & St. P.; Emmettsburg, 
Ia., C. M. & St. P.; Emporia, Kan., A. T. & S. F.; Escanba, 
Mich., C. & N. W.; Estherville, la., C. R. I. & P.; Flint, Mich., 
Gg. T.. P. ME; Port Wayne, Ind, N. ¥. C. & St. Le, P. Fuw. & 
C.; Fostoria, O., B. & O.; Fremont, O., N. Y. C.; Florida Trans- 
fer, Fla., I. C.; Fort Smith, Ark., C. & E. I.; Fort Worth, Tex., 
C. Rt. €&@ FB, A. T..& &. P.; Fond du Lac., Wis., C. & BN. W.., 
Soo; Fort Dodge, Ia., I. C.; Fort Madison, Ia., A. T. & S. F-; 
Fremont, Neb., C. & N. W.; Freeport, Ill., C. & N. W., I. C.; 
Fresno, Cal., A. T. & S. F.; Galion, O., Erie; Gary, Ind., M. C., 
N. Y. C., P. Ft. W. & C., Wabash; Grand Rapids, Mich., M. C., 
P. M.; Georgia R. R. Transfer, Ga., Big Four; Gibson City, IIl., 
I, C.; Greenville, Miss., I. C.; Guthrie, Okla., A. T. & S. F.; 
Galesburg, lll., C. B. & Q.; Gladstone, Mich., Soo; Grand Forks, 
N. D.; C. B. & Q.; Grand Island, Neb., C. M. & St. P.; Granville, 
Wis., C. & N. W.; Gray’s Lake, IIl., Soo; Great Falls, Mont., 
C. B: & Q.; Green Bay, Wis., C. & N. W., C. M. & St. P.; Ham- 
ilton, O., P. C. C. & St. L.; Hammond, Ind., C. I. & L., Erie, 
M. C., Wabash; Harrisburg, Pa., P. Ft. W. & C.; Harrisburg 
Transfer, Pa., P. Ft. W. & C. (P. C. C. St. L., 59th St.); Hast- 
ings, Mich., M. C.; Hobart, Ind., P. Ft. W. & C.; Hoytsville, O., 
B. & O.; Huntington, Ind., Erie; Huntington, W. Va., C. & O.; 
Hannibal, Mo., C. B. & Q.; Hopkinsville, Ky., I. C.; Hunting- 
burg, Ind., C. & E. L.; Houston, Tex., A. T. & S. F., C. & E. 1.; 
Hamline Transfer, C. B. & Q.; Hastings, Neb., C. B. & Q.; 
Houghton, Mich., C. M. & St. P.; Huntington, Ore., C. M. & St. 
P.; Hutchinson, Kan., A. T. & S. F.; Indiana Harbor, Ind., P. Ft. 
W. & C.; Indianapolis, Ind., C. I. & L., Big Four, P. C. C. & 
St. L.; Indianapolis Transfer, Ind., P. C. C. & St. L.; Island 
Pond, Vt., G. T.; Inman Transfer, Ga., C. I. & L.; Illmo, Mo., 
C. & E. I.: Independence, Kan., A. T. & S. F.; Iowa Falls, la., 
C. R. I. & P.; Ishpeming, Mich., C. & N. W.; Jersey City, N. J., 
P. Ft. W. & C.; Johnstown, Pa., P. Ft. W. & C.; Jackson, Miss., 
I. C.; Jackson’ Tenn., I. C.; Jacksonville, Fla., I. C.; Jackson- 
ville Transfer, Fla., C. & E. I.; Johnson City, Tenn., C. & O.; 
Jefferson City, Mo., Wabash; Joplin, Mo., C. & E. I.; Janesville, 
Wis., C. & N. W.: C. M. & St. P.; Joliet, 11..C. &A.,C. RIL. & 
P., A. T. & S. F.; Kalamazoo, Mich., M. C.; Kankakee, IIl., I. C.; 
Kemp, O., Erie: Kankakee, IIl., I. C.; Knoxville, Tenn., C. I. & 
L.,. Big Four; Kansas City, Mo., A. T. & S. F., C. & A., C. B. & 
o<«. Ba &. F.C. Lf & Bs Reo, Ie. C.-E ZO: 
Lafayette, Ind., C. I: & L., Big Four; Lafayette, O., P. Ft. W. & 
C:. Lansing, Mich., G. T., M. C.; Lawton, Mich., M. C.; Leipsic 
oct., &. B. Y. C..& &.. L.: td, C.,. PP... Ft.. W..& C:: Less, O.., 
P. Ft. W. & C.; Lynchburg, Va., C. & O., Big Four; Louisville, 
Ky., C. I. & L., Big Four, P. C. C. & St. L.; Louisville L. & N. 
Transfer No. 1, C. I. & L.: Louisville L. & N. Transfer No. 2, 
Cc. I. & L.; Louisville So. Ry. Transfer, C. J. & L.; Little Rock 
Ark.,-C. & E. I., Wabash; Louisiana, Mo., C. & A.; La Crosse, 
Wis., C. B. & Q., C..M. & St. P.; LaSalle, I, C. B. & G.; C. R. 
I. & P.; Lawrence, Kan., A. T. & S. F.; Lemont, Ill., C. & A.: 
Leavenworth, Kan., C. R. I. & P.; Lockport, Ill., C. & A.; Lin- 
coln, Neb., C. B. & Q., C. R. I. & P.: Little Lake. Mich., C. & 
N. W.; Los Angeles, Cal., A. T. & S. F., C. R. I. & P.; Manches- 
ter Transfer, N. Y., Wabash; Mansfield. O., B. & O., P. Ft. W. 
& C.; Mantua Transfer, Pa., P. Ft. W. & C.; Marietta, O., B. & 
O.; Marion. Ind., C. & O., P. C. C. & St. L.; Marion, O., Erie; 
Massillon, O., B. & O.; Maybrook, N. Y., Erie: Mechanicsville, N. 
Y., N. Y. C.; Michigan City, Ind... M. C.. P. M.; Milbury, O., N. 
Y. C.; Mishawaka, Ind., G. T.;: Montpelier, O., Wabash; Mon- 
treal, Can., G. T., Wabash; Muncie, Ind.. C. & O.: Muskegon, 
Mich., P. M.; Macon, Ga., I. C.; Marion, Ill., C. & E. I.; Martin, 
Tenn., I. C.; Memphis, Tenn., C. & E. I,, I. C.; Memphis Trans- 
fer, Tenn., I. C.; Meridian, Miss., I. C.; Minonk, Il., A. T. & 
S. F.: M. P. Transfer, St. Louis, Wabash: Montgomery, Ala., 
C. & E. I.: Marceline, Mo., A. T. & S. F.; Marshall, Mo., C. & A.; 
Mexico, Mo., C. & A.; Moberly, Mo., Wabash: Monroe, La., 
Wabash: Madison, Wis., C. & N. W., C. M. & St. P.; Manistique, 
Mich., Soo; Manitowoc, Wis.. C. & N. W.; Marshalltown. lIa., 
Cc. & N. W.: Mason City, Ia., C. M. & St. P.: Maywood, IIl., C. G. 
W.: Miles Citv, Mont., C. M. & St. P.; Milwaukee, Wis., C. & 
N. W., C. M. & St. P.; Minneapolis, Minn.. C. & N. W., C. M. & 
st. P.. C. G. W., C. B. & Q.: Minot. N. D., Soo: Missoula, 
Mont., C. B. & Q.: Mitchell. S. D., C. M. & St. P.: Moline, III., 
Cc. R. I. & P., C. B. & Q.: Monroe, Wis., C. M & St. P.; Morse 
Bluff, Neb., C. & N. W.: Muscatine, Ia., C. R. I. & P.; New AIl- 
hany, Ind., C..I. & L.; Newbury Jct., Pa., N. Y. C.; New Castle, 
Pa, B. & C.: Mew Yoru MH. t.. B. & O., Brie, M.'C., M.. FY. C.. 
P. Ft. W. & C.. Wabash; Norfolk, Va., Big Four; Northumber- 
land, Pa., P. Ft. W. & C.; Norwalk, O., N. Y. C.; Nashville, 
Tenn., C. & E. I., I. C.; New Orleans, La., I. C.; Nebraska City, 
Neb.. C. B. & Q.: Neenah, Wis., Soo; Negaunee. Mich., C. & N. 
W.; Northtown Transfer, C. B. & Q.; Oil City, Pa., P. Ft. W. & 
C.; Owosso, Mich G. T.: Owensboro, Ky., C. & E. I.; Oklahoma 
City. On... A. FT. &E. ¥F.. C. BR. fb. & P.; Gakiand, Cal, C. M. & 
St. P.; Ogden, Utah, C. M. & St. P.; Omaha, Neb., C. & N. W., 
Cc. B. & @., C, M. & St. P.; Ottawa. iil., C. R. L..& P.; Oshkosh. 
Wis.. Soo: Ottawa, Kan., A. T. & S. F.: Ottumwa, Ia., C. B. & 
Q.; Philadelphia, Pa., B. & O., P. Ft. W. & C.; Pittsburgh, Pa., 
B. & O., P. C. C. & St. L., P. Ft. W. & C., Wabash; Pittsburgh 
Transfer, Pa, P. Ft. W. & C. (P. C. Cc. & St. L.. S9th St.); 
Plymouth, Ind., P. Ft. W. & C.; Port Huron, Mich., G. T., P. M.; 
Port Morris, N. J., Wabash: Paducah, Ky., I. C.; Paris, IIl., 
N. Y. C.: Palestine. Tex., Wabash; Pine Bluff, Ark., Wabash; 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., Wabash; Peoria. Ill., C. & A., CG. R. IL. & P.: 
Peru. Ill., C. R. I. & P.: Pocatello, Ida.. C. M. & St. P.; Pontiac, 
lIl., C. & A.; Portage, Wis., C. M. & St. P.: Portland. Ore., via 
N. P., C. B. & Q.: Portland, Ore., via U. P., C. & N. W.: Pueblo, 
Colo., A. T. & S. F., C. R. L. & P.; Quincy, Ill., C. B. & Q.;: Rich- 
mond, Ind., C. & O.. P. C. C. & St. L.; Richmond, Va., Big 
Four; Roanoke, Va., Big Four; Rochester, Ind., Erie; Rochester, 
N. Y., M. C.; Racine, Wis., C. & N. W., C. M. & St. P.; Rhine- 
lander, Wis., Soo; Ripon. Wis., C. M. & St. P.; Rochelle, lll. 
Cc. & N. W.: Rockford, Ill., C. & N. W., I. C.; Rock Island, IIl., 
Cc. RI. é& P.. C. B. & @.; Saginaw, Mich., <G.: T., M. C.. P. M.; 
St. Albans, Vt., G. T.; St. Johnsbury, Vt., Wabash; Salamanca, 
N Y., Erie: Sandusky, O., N. Y..C.; South Bend, Ind., Gt. T., 
N. Y. C., Wabash; Springfield, Mass., N. Y. C.: Springfield, 0., 
Big Four; Suspension Bridge, N. Y., M. C.; Syracuse, N. Y., 
N. Y. C.; St. Louis, Mo., C. & E. I., Wabash; Savannah, Ga., 
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*., Spartansburg, S. C., Big Four; Spencer Transfer, N. C., 
. I. & GL; Springfield, ll., C. & A., I. C.; St. Joseph, Mo., 
, Go Ff. BB. &.o., €C ht. & Ps St... SW. Franster, 
Vabash; San Antonio, Tex., Wabash; Sapulpa, Okla., C. & E. I.; 
herman, Tex., C. & E. I., Shreveport, La., Wabash; Sou. Pac. 
ransfer, I. C.: Springfield. Mo.. C. & E. I.; Sacramento, Cal., 
, M..& Bt. PP: Bt. Chavies, 1... C. G. W.: St.. Pauk Minn., 
| 2&2. ww. © M2 Se FP. ose, c. G.. OW. C..8B:. & Os. Sak 
Lake, Utah, C. M. & St. P.; San Bernardino, Cal., A. T. & S. F.; 
San Francisco, Cal., C. & N. W.. A. T. & S. F.: Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Soo; Savannah, Ill., C. M. & St. P.; Seattle, Wash.. 
c. we. F... C..8. & o> Bee Ces le. CC... S.C. 2. & 
St. P.; Spokane, Wash., C. B. & Q., C. M. & St P.; Superior, 
Wis., Soo; Soo Falls, S. D., I. C.; Sycamore, Ill., C. G. W.; Strea- 
tor, Il., A. T. & S. F.; Sterling, lll., C. & N. W.: Toledo, O., 
N. Y. C., Wabash; Toronto, Can., G. T., Wabash; Terre Haute, 
Ind., C. & E. I.; Terre Haute Vandalia Transfer, C. & E. I.; 
Tuscola, Tl., C.. & i. i., 5. C.:. Temple, Tex., A. T. & SB: F.: Tex- 
kana, Ark., Wabash; Tulsa, Okla., C. & E. I.; Tacoma, Wash., 
Cc. M. & St. P.; Topeka, Kan., A. T. & S. F.; Trinidad, Colo., 
A. T. & S. F.; Twin City Transfer, C. M. & St. P.; Utica, N. Y 
N. Y..C.; Urbana, OL, I. C.; Valparaiso, Ind., G. ‘T., P. Ft. W. & 
C.; Veedersburg, Ind., C. & E. I.; Vicksburg, Miss., I. C.; Vin- 
cennes, Ind., C. & E. I.; Vincennes Transfer, Ind., C. & E. I.; 
Vancouver, B. C., Soo; Washington, D. C., B. & O., P. Ft. W. & 
C.; Washington Court House, O., P. C. C. & St. L.: Watertown, 
y. Y.. M. C.; West Albany Transfer, N. Y. C.; West Chester, 
Sy ee Oe WW. 2C.: Weel, W.Va. 2 C.. Cc. C. é& 
st. L.; Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Wabash; Worcester, Mass., N. Y. C.: 
Winona, Minn., I. C.; Waco, Tex., C. & E. I.; Waterloo, Ia., 
. C., C. G. W.; Waukesha, Wis., Soo; Wausau, Wis., C. M. & 
st. P.; Webster City, Ia., C. & N. W.; Wellington, Kan., A. T. 
& S. F.; Wichita, Kan., A. T. & S. F., C. R. I. & P.; Winnipeg, 
Man., Soo; Winona, Minn., C. & N. W., C. M. & St. P.; Youngs- 
town, O., B. & O., Erie; Zanesville, O., B. & O. 


ADVANCES TO RAILROADS 


Following is the complete statement of the Director- 
General referred to in The Traffic World, July 6, p. 31: 

During the month of June the Railroad Administration 
advanced to 19 different railroads in the aggregate $36,- 
195,000; the amount advanced to all railroads prior to 
June 1, 1918, was $124,314,000; so that the total sum ad- 
vanced to the railrcads throughout the country by the 
Director-General of Railroads up to July 1 is $160,509,000. 

These funds were obtained as follows: From surplus 
balances of certain railroads, $18,745,000; from the United 
States Treasury (revolving fund), $141,764,000; total, $160,- 
509,000. 

The railroads to which advances were made during the 
month of June were: 


°9 


mew YORE Cemeral TOR 6. oicccc ce o:c0s sic ciados.twess cs csc op eee 
Erie R. R. 4,500,000 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. R 4,000,000 
ee Se a ee et peer wane 3,000,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. I 3,000,000 
ae oe ee ee ee 
Southern Pacific R. R 2,000,000 
Delaware & Hudson R. 2,000,000 
ee eS a Rr ee ee 2,000,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R 1,500,000 
Denver & Rio Grande R. 1,200,000 
Seaboard Air Line Ry 1,000,000 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry 750,000 
Hocking Valley R. R 500,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville R. I 500,000 
Norfolk Southern R. R 350,000 
Central Vermont Ry. 285,000 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R. R 200,000 
Illinois Southern R. R ? 160,000 


Of the advances made during the past month to the 
railroads, $16,610,000 was loaned them on demand at 6 
per cent per annum interest,-and the remaining $19,585,- 
000 was paid on account of rental or compensation to the 
following lines: Erie, $4,500,000; St. Paul, $4,000,000; 
New York Central lines, $3,000,000; Southern Pacific, 
$2,000,000; Delaware & Hudson, $2,000,000; Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, $1,500,000; Denver & Rio Grande, $1,- 
200,000; St. Louis-San Francisco, $750,000; Norfolk South- 
ern, $350,000; and Central Vermont, $285,000. 

The total advances made to date, either in the shape 
of loans or on account of compensation, aggregate $160,- 
509,00, as follows: 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 

New York Central Lines 

Penns: lvania Railroad Co 

Baltiniore & Ohio R. R 

Chicavo, Milwaukee & St. Paul DEW ceasiads jis-ame es eis 


Mlinoi Central R. R 
Erie 1:, R. 


$46,964,000 
35,000,000 
25,009,000 
9,000,000 
9,000,000 
7,750,000 
7,500,000 
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3,000,000 
2,700,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,300,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

750,000 

750,000 

600,000 

500,000 
x. & 350,000 
2 5,000 
200,000 
200,000 
160,000 


Chicago; Rock Island & Pacifie Ry. ......csccccsssccces 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R 

Southern Pacific R. R 

Delaware & Hudson R. R 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R 

Wabash R. R. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry 

PI A) I ig re og orc 3's aie wie oemhe othe kemub 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry 

Hocking Valley Ry 
Norfolk Southern 
Central Vermont Ry. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. 
Ann Arbor R. R. 

Illinois Southern R. 


There is at the present time an encouraging diminution 
in the pressure to borrow from the government to meet 
the financial needs of the railroads. 

Owing to improved money conditions and better earn- 
ings, the railroads of the country are showing increased 
ability to provide for their own financial requirements 
both in the matter of meeting maturing bond issues and 
in securing funds needed for improvements and additions 


to their property. 


APPROVALS AND DISAPPROVALS 


Errors and omissions in the list of approved, disap- 
proved and conditionally approved railroad and near-rail- 
road associations published in The Traffic World of June 
29 make it desirable to republish a part of the list of 
disapproved associations and the whole of the list of local 
freight associations approved. 

In the list of disapproved associations should have been 
included the Blue Ridge Dispatch, Kanawha Dispatch, 
Clyde-Charleston Fast Freight Line and Cuban All-Rail 
Route. The three lines first mentioned received permis- 
sion to continue necessary expenses beyond April 30 inci- 
dent to their closing their business. 

The list of local freight agents’ associations approved 
is as follows: Denver, Colo., Pueblo, Colo., Joliet, IIl., 
Chicago, Ill., Pekin, Ill., Peoria, Ill., Rock Island, IIl., 
Streator, Ill., Evansville, Ind., Hammond, Ind., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Cedar Rapids, Ia., Council Bluffs, Ia., Des Moines, 
Ia., Ottumwa, Ia., Waterloo, Ia., New Orleans, La., Shreve- 
port, La., Detroit, Mich., Duluth, Minn., Minneapolis, Minn., 
St. Paul, Minn., Butte, Mont., St. Joseph, Mo., St. Louis, 
Mo., Omaha, Neb., Portland, Ore., Dallas, Tex., Fort 
Worth, Tex., Seattle, Wash., Spokane, Wash., Tacoma, 
Wash., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INTERLINE PASSENGER REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
In Public Service and Accounting Circular No. 12, issued 
by Director Prouty July 10, under date of July 1, he 
makes an explanation of the scheme for the apportionment 
of revenues derived from inter-line passenger traffic, ef- 
fective with the accounts for June, 1918, and continuing 
during the period of federal control. The rules for such 
apportionment are as follows: 


Distance Tables 


1. For the present the mileages used in determining 
the passengers carried one mile shall be obtained from 
the Official Railway Guide or such other tables as may 
be published by the individual carriers covering points 
not shown in the Guide. As soon as it can be arranged 
the carriers under federal control shall publish tables of 
distances from their junction points with other carriers 
to all points on their lines, alphabetically arranged. The 
tables should show water transfer, bridge toll and omni- 
bus and baggage transfer arbitraries heretofore con- 
sidered in the division of the fares, denoting where in- 


curred. 
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2. Where roads under the General Order are to be 
allowed constructive mileage their distance tables should 
show both the regular and constructive mileage with in- 
formation as to the territory to and from which the latter 
should be applied. 

3. Constructive mileage will not be placed in effect 
until all carriers so affected have published distance 
tables and placed same in the hands of other carriers 
with whom they interchange passenger traffic. Pending 
the distribution of distance tables of constructive mileage, 
two or more carriers directly concerned may arrange to 
apportion separately on this basis between their re- 
spective lines the passenger revenue derived from the 
sale of tickets at. rates in excess of the standard three 
cent per mile rate of fare as provided in the General 
Order. 

4. Half distances should be used for half tickets and 
double the distance for round-trip tickets when routed 
both ways over the same line. 


Apportionment Sheets 


5. Passengers carried one mile for the various roads 
need not be extended opposite each item on the appor- 
tionment sheets, but should be accumulated to a total at 
the bottom. 

Arbitraries 


6. Arbitraries should not be considered separately in 
connection with each item, but should be drawn off on 
separate sheets showing a list of the roads alphabetically 
arranged with columns opposite in which to enter, under 
appropriate heading, the number of arbitraries at the 
various rates, these to be extended in the aggregate for 
each classified section of the apportionment to find the 
revenue as represented by such arbitraries to be allotted 
to each road. This should be done after the distances 
have been inserted on the apportionment sheets. 

Division Slips 

7. Carriers should prepare division slips or cards cover- 
ing their printed forms of tickets, as illustrated in ex- 
hibits A, B, and C. 

“A.” The distances from the junction point of the ter- 
minal carrier to destinations alphabetically arranged. 

“B.” The distances for the intermediate carriers op- 
posite the route in the heading with the distances from 
the junction point of the terminal carrier to destinations 
alphabetically arranged. 

“C.” The distances to the selling stations from the 
points of interchange of the intial carrier. 


Segregation of Sales by Classes 


8. When necessary to segregate the various classes 
of tickets agents should be required to use separate 
sheets in rendering reports of such items. 


Prepaid Orders 


9. The value of prepaid orders, including war tax, shall 
be reported by the issuing carrier to the road on which 
drawn. 


Exchange Orders and Tickets Issued in Exchange 


10. The revenue on account of exchange orders should 
be apportioned in the same manner as that for passage 
tickets, allowing the entire mileage beyond the point of 
exchange to the exchanging carrier. A separate appor- 
tionment should be made on account of tickets issued.in 
exchange, the revenue allowed by the initial carriers on 
all exchange orders for lifted tickets to form the basis of 
such apportionment; such revenue should then be ap- 
portioned between carriers interested in the tickets issued 
in exchange on a passengers-carried-one-mile basis. 


Redeemed Tickets 


11. The value of redeemed tickets, regardless of date 
of sale, shall be deducted currently from the total ticket 
sales and the passengers carried one mile accruing to 
interested carriers shall be reduced correspondingly be- 
fore establishing the average revenue per passenger per 
mile. 


Settlements for Tickets Honored Under Optional Route 
Interchange Arrangements 


12. A—The carrier over whose line the tickets read 


will settle with the honoring carriers. 

B—Local tickets should be settled for at the rate at 
which such tickets were sold. 

C—Home and foreign interline tickets should be settled 
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for on a basis of the passengers carried one mile coim- 
piled for such tickets and extended by the average rey- 
enue per passenger per mile that was derived by tlie 
settling carriers from interline tickets of like class dur- 
ing-the corresponding month. 

D—Separate statements of the local and interline 
tickets should be sent to the carriers concerned on or 
before the 15th of the following month and the amount 
of revenue added to interline passenger traffic report io 
the honoring carriers for the current month. 


Apportionment of Revenue on Account of Excess Baggage 
Collections 


13. Excess baggage revenue, including C. O. D. collec- 
tions, shall be divided between all carriers under federal 
control on basis of the miles in the aggregate compiled 
via the routes of the shipments. Storage and transfer 
charges included in C. O. D. checks shall be set up as 
arbitraries before arriving at the average revenue per 
mile and allowed to the carriers concerned. Roads not 
under federal control should be allowed regular propor- 
tions on basis heretofore applicable. 


Reports of Interline Passenger Traffic. 


14. A—Monthly reports of interline tickets to carriers 
shall show description of all tickets issued, i. e., selling 
station, destination, form, consecutive numbers and num- 
ber of tickets sold in columns to denote the class. Dis- 
tances for the honoring carrier should be shown opposite 
each item, omitting the individual extensions of the pas- 
sengers carried one mile. At the close of the report the 
total passengers carried one mile applying to the sales 
that are divided on this basis shall be shown, the average 
revenue per passenger per mile, and the amount of reve- 
nue accruing to the carrier. To this should be added 
the amount of arbitraries, prepaid orders, correction ac- 
count, ete. For the present standard Form 1 prescribed 
by the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association may be 
used. Later this blank should be revised so that four 
columns will be provided for the distances to permit of 
making reports to two or more carriers in one writing by 
the use of carbon (see Exhibit “D’). 

B—Monthly reports of excess baggage collections shall 
show the description of the checks, i. e., forwarding sta- 
tion, destination, form, number of check and _ excess 
weight; the distances used in the apportionment will be 
inserted in columns to the right opposite each item; the 
total miles in column at the bottom shall be extended 
by the average revenue per mile. Storage and transfer 
charges treated as arbitraries should be added. For the 
present standard Form 2 prescribed by the Railway Ac 
counting Officers’ Association may be used. Later blank 
should be revised to permit of making report to two or 
more carriers in one writing (see Exhibit “E’’). 

C—The report of interline tickets issued in exchange 
for tickets of other companies’ issues should show the 
particulars of the lifted tickets or exchange orders, to- 
gether with the description of tickets issued in exchange, 
using Association Standard Form No. 9. 

D—Until otherwise ordered the arrangement for render- 
ing advance report of interline exchange orders issued 
shall be discontinued, which carries with it the abolition 
of Association Standard Form No. ‘5. 

E—The statement of corrections made by the initial 
carrier in subsequent months for errors and unreported 
tickets should be made on Standard Form No. 6, as pre 
seribed by the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association. 

Claims for Correct Proportions. 

15. Claims for errors developed in interline passenger 
traffic reports should be made in accordance with para 
graph 7 of General Order No. 32. For the present Stané- 
ard Form No. 3 of the Railway Accounting Officers’ Asso- 
ciation may be used. 

Tracers for Unreported Interline Passenger Traffic Items. 

16. When rendering tracers for unreported tickets, it 
cluding those reported without revenue on account of ex 
change, also for unreported excess baggage checks, Stand 
ard Form No. 4 prescribed by the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association should be used. 


Settlements for Interchangeable Mileage and Scrip Coupons 
: Honored. 


17. Honoring carriers should use Association Standard 
Form No. 7 and forward to the issuing carriers o1 0 
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before the fifteenth of the following month, the issuing 
carriers to add the amount of such statements as a sep- 
arate item to their interline passenger traffic reports to 
the honoring carriers for the current month. These state- 
ments should be accepted by the issuing carriers without 
verification as to the number of coupons in each detach- 
ment inclosed, but claims may be made covering other 
discrepancies of a substantial amount, in accordance with 
paragraph 7 of General Order No. .32. 


Absorption of Omnibus and Baggage Transfer Charges. 


18. Where roads under federal control pay transfer 
charges that are not considered in the division of inter- 
line fares and claim on connecting carriers for a propor- 
tion of the charges, such arrangements shall be discon- 
tinued, effective as of June 1, 1918. 

19. All of the rules and regulations heretofore pre- 
scribed by the Railway Accounting Officers’ Association 
governing inter-road passenger accounting shall be com- 
plied with except in so far as they may be in conflict 
with the foregoing. Where the standard forms are con- 
tinued in use appropriate notations should be made 
thereon, as may be necessary, in order to have the spaces 
as now provided fit the new conditions. 


NEW ENGLAND HARD HIT 


(From ‘‘Current Affairs,’’ published by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce.) 


New England’s industrial life will be hard hit by the 
working of the rate increase on coal shipments. Whereas 
the Director-General provided that an increase of 50 cents 
a net ton should be made on coal rates where rate was 
more than $3, the order has been interpreted by some 
carriers to mean that each might add the prescribed rate, 
thus making the receiver pay more than 50 cents a ton 
increase. 

The Transportation Conference has taken up the matter 
and has assigned to a special committee the duty of cor- 
recting the interpretation of the order, which obviously 
sought to establish an increase of only 50 cents on the 
through rate for coal. With 20,000,000 tons of coal shipped 
annually by water to New England, the consumers, both 
industrial and domestic, are compelled to pay an enormous, 
and at the same time unnecessary, amount of money be- 
cause of the interpretation of the carriers. 

When-three carriers each add 50 cents a ton to the 
rate, very little figuring is necessary to show the stagger- 
ing tax placed on New England consumers. It must be 
taken into consideration also that the 50 cents increase 
applies to net tons. For the gross ton the increase is 55 
cents, 

Chairman Harriman of the Conference took up the ques- 
tion, in the interest of the New England public, with Mr. 
Campbell, chairman of the Eastern Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee, at a conference in New York. Mr. Harriman ex- 
plained the possibility of pyramiding the coal rates under 
the order, and Mr. Campbell declared that the Railroad 
Administration, in its broad view of the rate situation, 
did not expect to increase the through rate more than 50 
cents where the combined rates were $3 or more, and that 
the carriers had been so instructed. Some tariffs have 
already been published on that basis. Mr. Campbell gave 
his assurance that errors will be corrected. 


Regarding the rail-and-water rates, the Director-General 
Said in Order No. 28 concerning ore rates that where 
ore had met with one advance in rail rates it should not 
be charged a second advance in transportation ex-Great 
Lakes. The intent of the Administration in regard to ore 
is cl-arly defined in the order, and the situation concern- 
ing New England water-borne coal is absolutely analogous 
to ors moving by rail-water-and-rail. Yet coal for New 
Engl:nd bears the advance imposed by the water lines, 
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another advance from the mines to tidewater by rail and 
a third from tidewater to interior points by rail. In the 
fifteen per cent case, Docket No. 1111, the following lan- 
guage is used: “Where a through rate is made by com- 
bination, appropriate provision is made in the schedules 
that the aggregate increase of factors applicable in such 
combinations shall not exceed 15 cents per long ton.” 

New England interests are working in harmony to have 
the coal rate situation adjusted and preparations are being 
made to present the facts to Mr. Campbell and in formal 
proceedings to the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
soon as possible. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO GILMAN 


R. H. Aishton, Regional Director, writes as follows to 
L. C. Gilman, district Director, Puget Sound District: 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
the scope of the duties of your position as district director 
of the Puget Sound District, including the states of Oregon 
and Washington, the following is a brief outline of the 
activities we would like you to undertake: 

You are authorized to immediately put in effect any uni- 
fication scheme that you have determined upon as proper 
without waiting for approval from this office, providing no 
large capital expenditures are involved. In such cases a 
determination should be reached as to the division of cost 
between the interested lines, and if they fail to agree 
on this, you will direct as to the division, and instruct each 
line interested to submit the proper D. C. E. forms for 
approval in accord with instructions under which such 
matters are handled. 

It is desired that you keep in touch with the general 
transportation conditions in the states of Oregon and 
Washington, calling on the individual lines for such re- 
ports as you may need in connection with that work. The 
general managers and the federal managers, in addition 
to reporting to this office, will report to and receive in- 
structions from you relating to all questions of trans- 
portation in the states of Oregon and Washington. 

The terminal manager in charge of the Puget Sound 
terminals will report to you. 

The export situation requires your most careful atten- 
tion, and you are at liberty to arrange for the handling of 
this in connection with the terminal manager in any way 
that you see fit. Mr. Hanlan, as you know, is now the 
export agent and is working closely with the terminal com- 
mittee at Seattle. When you have finally determined as 
to the method for handling this, and the organization to 
have it in charge, shall be glad to have an outline of your 
plan. 

As you know, the shipbuilding industry is becoming in- 
creasingly important on the north Pacific coast, and is 
seriously interfering with the railroad labor situation, and 
this will require your very careful and constant atten- 
tion in order that the proper service may be given to the 
Puget Sound ports and to avoid any cause for complaint. 

The transferring of the repairing of bad order cars to 
points farther east in order to avoid competition with the 
high rates of pay in the shipyards at Seattle, is very im- 
portant and should be followed up closely with all lines. 
The only serious bad order car situation we have at the 
present time is in that immediate territory due entirely 
to the labor conditions. 

The committee at Seattle have been working on unifica- 
tion matters and have made a great many important 
changes that will result in greater efficiency and economy 
in operation. The various railroads have been authorized 
to make expenditures aggregating about $60,000 for track 
changes and other improvements at that point, to insure 
a more complete unification of the facilities. Would like 
you to go into every detail of their work up to this time 
and to push it to an early conclusion. 

The question of abandoning the Oregon-Washington Rail- 
road & Navigation Company passenger station and the 
transferring of all passenger business to what is known as 
the King Street Station has had the consideration of the 
committee and they have recommended adversely to this. 
That also should have your careful consideration to deter- 
mine if the economy that might result from these minor 
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changes or additions to the station would not justify such 
an expenditure. 

At Spokane the work of unification should be completed 
as soon as possible, and any co-ordination at that point 
in which there is economy or efficiency in operation should 
be put in effect immediately. 

Circular No. 82 relates particularly to the handling of 
joint switching at the smaller stations. A survey should 
be made of every station where there are two or more 
railroads to insure that all of these joint arrangements 
which will result in economy or efficiency have been, or 
will soon be, put in effect. This should also extend to 
duplicate service between common points or where opera- 
tion of double track can be arranged instead of single 
track operation, parallel lines. This investigation to also 
take into consideration, question of handling traffic via 
low grade lines. 

A copy of this letter is sent to lines interested, with 
request that they report to you, joint arrangements that 
have been effected in the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton, and to include information as to unification schemes 
under contemplation and to also show in detail where such 
plans have been considered and for any reason not adopted. 
At all points included in the latter list independent con- 
sideration should be given to the reports made by the 
individual lines. 

In line with our talk, and as outlined in Circular No. 82, 
the rights of men should be fully considered and agree- 
ments made where necessary before the unification is 
actually put in effect. 

It, of course, is understood that we are not attempting 
to unify or co-ordinate the facilities merely to say that 
we have done so, unless it is in the interest of efficiency 
and economy in operation, and these features, in connec- 
tion with the convenience to the public, are paramount. 

It is quite important that we have complete reports of 
any unification put in effect, and this to include a state- 
ment of the estimated annual savings. Care should be 
used to see that these estimated are on the conservative 
side. Each line should be requested to include in their 
reports to you, so far as Oregon and Washington are con- 
cerned, recommendation as to further possible unification 
and co-ordination of main running track facilities. 

You, of course, are familiar with the desires of the 
Public Service Commission of Washington and the port 
commission in connection with the improvement of trans- 
portation at Seattle, and you will be expected to give this 
your very careful consideration in connection with the 
terminal unification to bring about conditions satisfactory 
to all interested. I think it important that you have a con- 
ference and full understanding with the Public Utilities 
Commission and the Port Commission, but this does not 
mean that you are to delay action on any matters that 
will add to efficiency and economy in operation of those 
terminals. 

Before making any radical changes in unification or 
service in which there is any great public interest in- 
volved, you should have a frank discussion of your plans 
with those interested, in order to satisfy them in advance 
as to the desirability and necessities for the changes under 
contemplation. 


SCALE-TESTING EQUIPMENT 


Director Gray, in circular No. 13, says: 

The duly authorized representatives of the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, with the scale-test- 
ing equipment test weights and testing apparatus of 
the Bureau of Standards, shall have access to Master 
Track Scales, track and other scales, and to test cars, 
owned by the railroads, for the purpose of testing scales 
and calibrating test cars in order that the Bureau of 
Standards may obtain all necessary data and information 
upon which to reach a proper conclusion as to suitable 
specifications and tolerances for the various classes of 
scales and weighing devices when under test and when 
in practical operation, and as to suitable methods of test- 
ing scales and calibrating scale test cars and Master 
Track Scales. 

All movements 


of the scale-testing equipments, test 


weights and testing apparatus of the Bureau of Standards, 
with authorized attendants, made for the purpose of per- 
forming tests or calibrations in accordance with the terms 
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of this order, shall be made free of charge by the rail- 
roads upon the request of representatives of the Bureau 
on presentation of authorized credentials. 

Reports of these tests and calibrations with recommenda- 
tions shall be made by the Bureau of Standards to the 
interested railroads and regional directors, currently as 
the tests are made. 


TO CONSERVE EQUIPMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

To .conserve equipment, W. C. Kendall, manager of the 
ear service section, in Circular CS-15, said: 

The practice of railroads delivering each other empty 
cars for return loading of material other than fuel should 
be discontinued. 

Until further notice, it is required that each railroad 
will take care of company material for all railroads in the 
same manner as it takes care of its own and will arrange 
the same preference in car supply. In cases where the car 
supply is not sufficient to move material currently, roads 
will furnish car service section full particulars. 


EMBARGO SIMPLIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

A simplification of embargoes is sought by Manager 
Kendall of the car service section. In Bulletin No. 31 he 
ordered as follows: 

Our attention is called to frequent embargoes covering 
L. C.-L. shipments, which apply against certain transfer 
stations. Embargoes of this kind are confusing, as foreign 
line representatives are not ordinarily in position to know 
the loading or transfer schedules of the road laying the 
embargo, and, as a consequence, cannot intelligently apply 
same. 

L. C. L. embargoes should be specific. They should cover 
certain defined territories or particular gateways. Please 
have your L. C. L. embargoes now in effect carefully checked 
and see that proper amendments are made; also arrange 
to have future embargoes of this character handled in ac- 
cordance with these instructions as far as practicable. 


PER DIEM REPORTS 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 

P. S. & A. Cireular No. 13, issued by Director Prouty, is 
as follows: 

In the matter of the reporting, charging and collection 
of per diem, as provided for in General Order No. 31: 

The question has been asked as to whether per diem re- 
ports, charges, credits and collections, which accrued prior 
to July 1, 1918, should be discontinued. 

The order contemplates that per diem reports, charges, 
credits, collections, reclaims, and all claims in reference to 
per diem other than those due to arithmetical errors, uD 
to and including June 30, 1918, shall be continued as here- 
tofore and that the provisions of the order relate only to 
accruals on and after July 1, 1918. 


TICKET OFFICE JURISDICTION. 

By order of Hale Holden, regional director, the jurisdic 
tion of the Western Passenger Traffic Committee, charged 
with the duty of supervising the conduct of Consolidated 
City Ticket Offices, is extended over all Union Depot Ticket 
Offices operated by the railroads in the Central Western 
Region. 








UNIVERSAL MILEAGE SCRIP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
Director-General McAdoo has authorized the following 
announcement: 


There will be placed on sale on or about August Ist 
a universal mileage scrip at the basic rate of three cents 
per mile. 

Each coupon of the ticket will represent the value of 
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three cents and can be used for the payment of sleeping 
and dining car charges and transportation of excess 
baggage, as well as transportation charges on all trains 
on railroads under government control. 

The advantages of this simple form of ticket are obvious 
and the change is expected to relieve the pressure on 
ticket agencies at busy centers. 

The war tax will be collected by conductors at the time 
of the presentation of the mileage scrip. 





AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

There has been established by the division of traffic 
of the Railroad Administration an agricultural section, 
whose particular duty will be to look after the relations 
between the railroads and the Department of Agriculture, 
in order to give all possible assistance to the general 
agricultural development of the country. J. L. Edwards 
of Atlanta, Ga., who has had long experience in agri- 
cultural development work, has been appointed manager. 


EXPRESS AND MAIL SECTION. 

There has been created a section of express and mail 
of the traffic division of the U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion. F. S. Holbrook, formerly vice-president of Wells 
Fargo Express Company, has been appointed manager. 
His office will be with the division of traffic, in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission building. He will also have 
charge of matters concerning the handling of mails by the 
carriers under federal control. 


WOOL EMBARGO AMENDED. 

Regional Directors Aishton and Bush have notified 
carriers that, effective June 30, the freight traffic com- 
mittee domestic embargo on New York and Baltimore is 
amended to permit unrestricted movement of wool to those 
points. 


FLAXSEED AND LINSEED IMPORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Flaxseed and linseed have been placed by the war 
trade board on the list of restricted imports. 


All outstanding licenses for the importation by sea of 
flaxseed and linseed have been revoked, except for the 
importation of flaxseed or linseed which is now in transit 
or is to be transported upon vessels which are now load- 
ing. No licenses will be issued hereafter for the im- 
portation of flaxseed or linseed except that, up to and 
including July 10, 1918, licenses will be issued for the im- 
portation of cargoes which are now in transit and for 
the cargoes of vessels which are now loading. 


IMPORTATION OF MAGNESITE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The War Trade Board has amended the restriction on 
the importation of magnesite to permit its importation, 
under the back-haul proviso, permitting the importation 
of inagnesite when shipped as return cargo from Europe 
and the Mediterranean coast of Africa, and when shipped 
from convenient ports where loading can be done without 
delay. 

Importations of manganese ore from Asia and Austral- 
asia have, by another ruling, been prohibited as to ocean 
Shipments made on and after July 20, 1918; and, to make 
this ruling effective, all outstanding licenses for the im- 
portation of manganese from those countries have been 
revoked as to ocean shipment on and after July 20, 1918. 

Adequate supplies can be obtained, it has been found, 
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from sources nearby, entailing far less strain upon the 
tonnage resources of the United States, during the pres- 
ent difficult period, than shipments. from the distant ports 
in Asia and Australasia. 


PARTIAL SHIPMENTS ON EXPORT 
LICENSES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The War Trade Board directs the attention of shippers 
to the fact that the new procedure covering partial ship- 
ments on export licenses as announced in the rules and 


‘regulations of the War Trade Board No. 2, May, 1918, 


will be operative on and after July 10, 1918. This pro- 
cedure was first announced as being effective June 1, but 
this date has been changed to July 10. 


Heretofore partial shipments from interior points, or 
at ports of exit where the license itself could not be 
readily presented, have been made by means of a special 
partial shipment certificate sworn to before a notary pub- 
lic or a certificate of transfer drawn by a collector of 
customs. The use of these forms, EAB-23 and WTB-176, 
will be discontinued, and on and after July 10 partial 
shipments against export licenses may be made in the 
following manner except in instances when the license 
itself can be presented at the port of exit: 


The shipper will prepare a shipper’s export declaration 
in quadruplicate and will indorse upon the back of the 
license in the space provided for the purpose the full 
details of the partial shipment he desires to make. He 
will then present the declaration (4 copies) and the li- 
cense (with the partial indorsement on the back) to any 
postmaster of the first or second class or to a collector 
of customs. The postmaster or collector to whom the 
papers are presented will compare them, and if they agree 
in fact, that official will countersign and date the partial 
shipment indorsement on the back of the license and will 
stamp all four copies of the shipper’s export declaration 
with an official partial shipment stamp and sign and place 
his seal on such stamp. He will then return the license 
and all four copies of the declaration to the shipper. The 
collector of customs at port of exit will allow the partial 
shipment to proceed upon presentation of the declaration, 
so stamped, signed and sealed. 


Shippers located in cities where there are no collectors 
of customs, but where the post offices are of the first or 
second class, may communicate with their postmaster and 
ascertain at which post office station, if more than one, 
and at which window this service will be rendered. The 
attention of shippers is called to the fact that postmasters 
in cities wherein are located collectors of customs will 
not exercise this authority. Shippers in such cities may 
apply to a collector of customs. 


LOADING OF OIL CARS 


Regional Director Winchell has issued the following cir- 
cular: 


In order to eliminate the feature of damage caused by 
loading shipments of oil in cars containing miscellaneous 
shipments of merchandise, it has been the custom of a 
number of railroads in this region to make, periodically 
from certain points, cars loaded exclusively with oil. It 
has been suggested that the inauguration of “sailing days” 
might eliminate this practice. 

It is desired that the practice of having separate cars 
for oil, as it may heretofore have prevailed, be continued, 
and that the general “sailing day” plan should not inter- 
fere therewith. 
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Transportation, Present and Future 


(Address by H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner, Toledo Com- 
merce Club, before the annual convention of the National Hay 
Association at Cleveland, July 10.) 


In undertaking a discussion of this subject I am not 
unmindful of the uncertainties, and am fully aware that 
a conclusion reached to-day may of necessity be cast aside 
to-morrow; so I shall endeavor to avoid, so far as pos- 
sible, making any definite plans for the future. But, as 
to the present, I think we can with safety speak what is 
in cur thoughts so long as we deal with facts. 

We must not foregt that our transportation lines are 
being operated by the federal government as a war meas- 
ure and that much of what might be condemned as un- 
American, under normal conditions, is fully justified in 
view of war’s necessities. 

The only business of this country at this time is the 
successful prosecution of this world’s war, into which 
we were most reluctantly drawn and into which we en- 
tered in a somewhat hazy attitude. I do not mean thai 
those responsible for our action were hazy—far from it—- 
but the country as a whole is only just now being brought 
to a full realization of what this war means and why we 
are in it. 

Like many things the Anglo-Saxon undertakes, our first 
moves were slow and ponderous; but now, thanks to the 
untiring efforts of those men of great vision who would 
not see half-measure policies, we are getting our swing, 
ani the blows to be given will be all the more forceful 
and telling for having had full time to gather weight and 
energy. Every arm and branch of the government and cf 
industry is bending to the indomitable will and force im- 
pelled by the one thought that “here is a job to be done 
that can only be done by this nation, and the sooner we 
rut into it all we have the sooner will it be done and 
done right.” * * * # 

Our railroads are now operated as well as regulated by 
the federal government. They were taken over because 
they were not being operated by their owners so as to pro- 
duce the transportation needed in an increasingly large 
degree by the government for war purposes. 

I am not going to discuss or to consider at this time 
the reasons why, at the greatest crisis in the history of 
this nation, the transportation lines—many of which had 
been fostered by the government—failed. It is enough to 
say that they did fail. They were hastily taken over with 
substantially no organization prepared. It is too much to 
expect perfection to come out of imperfection, or order 
out of chaos by merely using the sesame of the U. S. 
brand. We live and learn, and I believe that to-day even 
the Director-General would agree that much could have 
been saved and surer results accomplished had some little 
time been taken to prepare the way for this great under- 
taking. But that is part of what we have learned. 

There are some who condemn the Administration for 
trying to operate the roads with railroad men, merely 
changing their sponsors from owners to the U. S. I don't 
agree with such. I feel that it is only proper that the 
men who have been trained and who have spent their 
lives in railroad operation are the ones who should be 
the active lieutenants of the Director-General. I do de- 
plore the fact that it has apparently been the policy to 
operate the roads solely from the viewpoint of such rail- 
road men as the only way to accomplish certain things, 
when the facts are that the things to be done are to be 
done by men engaged in industries necessary to the war, 


and who know that much of what is being attempted is 
not the way to accomplish the necessary result. 

Unfortunately—and I say this after careful thought-- 
one dominant idea seems to prevail in the Railroad Aii- 
ministration. That is, not so much the results to he 
obtained by the physical operation on a successful and 
efficient basis to produce more and better transportation, 
but to get enough money out of what is produced to pay 
every possible expense and to put the railroads on a 
profitable financial basis. In other words, to tax the prop- 
erty and persons transported with all the added expenses 
of transportation incident to the war, taking advantage 
of the conditions created alone by the war to establish 
charges for services always heretofore included in the 
rates, as well as to get additional rates. 

I doubt if this is an Administration policy so much as 
it is the deferring to the ideas of men who have long 
sought to accomplish these things, but have been pre- 
vented by the regulatory policy of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The man charged with the direction 
of the railroads is only a man, overburdened with a mul- 
titude of cares, but intensely determined that this country 
shall not fail in any of its duties to itself or the world, 
and it is physically impossible for him to ferret out the 
minutize and detail necessary to prevent some apparent 
injustices, some of which may have to be endured for 
a while, but by the machinery provided can and will he 
eradicated in time. In the meantime I feel that every 
business man and every industry should stand by the Di- 
rector-General and his administration, and do and, if neces- 
sary, suffer to be done the things that seem to be neces- 
sary; because I am sure that if, after a careful and dis- 
passionate investigation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall say that a thing ordered done and estab- 
lished by him was wrong, no one will more quickly yield 
to that judgment. 

While I hold no brief for the Director-General or his 
administration, as good American citizens, imbued with 
the single purpose of winning this war, we must not 
forget that the nation, through Congress, has placed upon 
the shoulders of the President of this country the greatest 
burden ever imposed upon one man since the sins of the 
world were borne by Christ on the Cross of Calvary; and 
that the Director-General perhaps more than any other 
individual is a sharer of this burden. 

It is better, under the present circumstances, in order 
to secure results, to do a thing even if it is done wrong, 
than by long-drawn discussions to fail in the results. In 
a front-line attack the thing to do is to not only hold the 
line but to advance, and correct errors later as we have 
the time. 

Our transportation to-day is not as sufficient nor as effi 
cient as it was a few years ago. Part of this is due to 
one thing and part to another, but the real big reason 
is the great expansion in our business. Our exports and 
imports are a fair index to our business. Some people 
think that since the war our imports particularly have 
fallen off, but that is not the fact. In the calendar year 
1914 our total imports amounted to a little more than 
a billion and three-quarters of dollars, while in 1917 they 
had increased to just less than three billion dollars. i 
the same time our exports have increased from a little 
more than two billion dollars to more than six andi a 
quarter billion dollars—an increase in those items alone 
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of over one hundred and forty-seven per cent, to say noth- 
ing of the enormous increase in domestic commerce, which 
has been more than twenty billions of dollars, all of which 
represents increased transportation needs. 

The one item of passenger movement alone, due to 
troop movements, is almost unthinkable. And then there 
is the loss of man-power due to army requirements, and 
the equipment of our foreign lines in France, which has 
taken a multitude of our best and most efficient men, many 
of whom have already been heard of with credit to them- 
selves and glory to their country. It must have been a 
new sensation for the enemy to be met and defeated by 
a gang of bridge builders and track layers armed only 
with the implements of their calline who have laid track 
and extended operations not only in the face of the enemy 
but within his lines, under fire. Some of those fellows— 
good Americans all—no doubt had previous experience in 
extending lines on disputed territory in this country. Such 
things have happened. But it takes the American to do 
the unexpected, and we may look for more of it. 

Before our entry into the war our business had in- 
creased to an extent that even then overtaxed our trans- 
portation facilities. Every car, engine and track was in 
demand and there was little time for repairs or renewals; 
but with the declaration of war our business took on an 
impetus undreamed of before, and the consequent enlarge- 
ment of governmental departments, and demands for 
movement of essentials through priorities resulted in a 
confusion that was chaotic and could only be unraveled 
by the strong and dominant arm of the federal govern- 
ment, which almost as soon as exercised was met by an 
inclemency of weather conditions that seemed to make 
confusion more confounded, resulting in the use of even 
more forceful sounding language. 

The government has accomplished much, but even its 
strong arm has been unable to keep pace with the in- 
creasing demand, and that is why we have to say that 
our transportation to-day is not as good as it has been. 
But you know these things for yourselves, and it is only 
a waste of time for me to elaborate upon them. You are 
engaged in a line of industry which comes very close to 
the intimate affairs of the nation at this time, and you 
see these conditions closely, and I have no doubt but that 
each one of you is doing his level best to help to the 
utmost extent of his ability. I know that a few years 
ago we all thought, for example, that live stock would 
not eat densely compressed hay, but we have learned 
to-day that it will. And incidentally we have learned 
that the minimum weight per car should be nearer sixty 
thousand pounds than twenty-two thousand pounds, with 
the result that you are to-day making one car do the work 
formerly done by three cars. 

And so we are learning many things. Among them we 
are learning that the private tracks and yards of the 
X. Y. Railroad in a given town are public tracks to be 
used by all the roads entering there, if need be—in other 
words, what I personally have always advocated, that 
public tracks in any community should always be avail- 
able to the public and to any railroad. We are learning 
that a car is a car and shall not be confined to any one 
district when there is other demand. We are learning 
that direct lines should be used, and to not shoot cars 
around two angles of a triangle. 

We are also learning that too much elimination of com- 
peti ion and competitive practices are not good for com- 
merce, and that what is not good for commerce is not 
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good for the railroad, whether it is operated privately or 
by government. 

No doubt there are many other things for us to learn, 
and many experiences for us to go through in the learn- 
ing, but this I believe to be true—that we will learn such 
lessons during this period of government operation that 
we will not be satisfied at the close of the war to return 
to the old methods. 

I do not mean by this that I advocate -government 
ownership and operation, for this time I do not. I am 
particularly opposed to government ownership during a 
time of peace because of the fear of political influence. 
I do not fear that influence during these present times 
because I have too great confidence in the will of the 
American people as a whole to do quickly and completely 
this job they have undertaken, and in the doing of it 
there is no room for the game of politics in any large way. 

When the war is over, when that job has been com- 
pleted, when our men are safely back where they belong, 
and the time has come to consider the future of our rail- 
roads, I believe we will then all have different ideas re- 
garding them than we have at this time. I do not be- 
lieve we will surrender and cast into the discard all of 
our experiences of the past thirty years, for the great 
body of our common-carrier laws are based on correct 
fundamentals which we have been years in working out. 
Some of our present experiences will demonstrate the 
fallacy of some and the correctness of others, or will show 
us where error has crept in, and we will revise and re- 
cast our laws and our ideas as the results of those ex- 
periences may seem to justify; but of one thing I feel 
sure—that we will never return exactly to the old method 
in all its detail, but will have profited by our experiences 
which certainly will be along the line of progress. And 
it is safe to say that should a similar crisis ever come, it 
will not find us in the state we were in on April 6 of 
linet your; * * * © 


EXPRESS COMPANY RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 

The Commission, in sixth section order No. 47176, has 

waived its tariff filing rules so as to allow the American 

Railway Express Company to file temporary supplements 

which will give it the benefit of the ten per cent advance 
in rates on five days’ .notice. 


EEXPRESS COMPANY WAGES 


President Taylor of the American Railway Express 
Company, in an interview July 5 in Chicago, said he has 
been in session with his chief operating officials and that 
they will begin immediately a readjustment of the wage 
schedules of the larger number of express employes 
throughout the entire country. He said it was the inten- 
tion of the new company to utilize in increased wages 
substantially the entire revenue accruing from the in- 
creased rates that will be available to the express com- 
pany. 

“It will be appreciated,” he said, “that with such an 
enormous organization throughout the entire country it 
necessarily will take some little time to work out the 
increases in a systematic and equitable manner. It is 
hoped that this entire question can be disposed of within 
a period of thirty days. However, the employes will not 
suffer in consequence of this delay, inasmuch as all in- 
creases when announced will be made to take effect from 
July 1, 1918. 
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“None of this money will be used to increase the sal- 
aries of the higher paid men or the officials of the com- 
pany. The additional revenue accruing from the increased 
rates will be distributed on the basis of doing the greatest 
good to the largest number.” 


EXPRESS REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The monthly report of operating revenues and expenses 

of express companies in January shows that that month 

for 1918 was much worse than the corresponding month in 

the preceding year. The operating income in January, 

1917, was a deficit of $112,123, which fell to a deficit of 
$1,637,757 in January, 1918. 
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Seven of the eight reporting companies had deficits in 
January, as against six with deficits in the corresponding 
month for the preceding year. 

The Adams increased its deficit from $197,518 to $693,- 
688; American from $16,619 to $752,645; Canadian from 
$17,826 to $32,119. The Great Northern had a smaller 
deficit, being only $11,665, as compared with $16,289 in 
January, 1917. The Northern went from a positive of 


$1,195 in January, 1917, to a deficit of $28,192 in January 
of this year. The income of the Southern fell from $146,- 
246 to $89,630. Wells Fargo & Company’s deficit increased 
from $5,524 tho $203,395, while that of the Western de- 
creased from $5,787 to $5,679. 


a a 
The Open Forum 
A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 
@ a 


RESTRICTED ROUTE ELIMINATION 


Editor The Traffic World: ; 


On page 1230 of The Traffic World, Dec. 8, 1917, there 
appears a communication from the undersigned pertaining 
to the elimination of restricted routes in tariffs of western 
lines. This communication was commented on editorially 
in The Traffic World of the next week’s issue, December 
15. 


The conditions existing at that time have not changed. 
On the contrary, the necessity for some such action at 
this time is more pronounced than ever. 


Generally speaking, all tariffs issued by western pub- 
lication committees as well as individual railroads in the 
past have restricted the routing of freight in such a man- 
ner as to accord long haul, or protection of certain joint 
line earnings, which, prior to the taking over of the rail- 
roads by the government, was very necessary; however, 
since practically all railroads of any consequence are now 
governmentally controlled, the means to this end is al- 
most entirely eliminated and there is not a question of 
doubt but that tariffs could be very much simplified if 
these numerous routing restrictions were eliminated en- 
tirely therefrom, not merely for the purpose of simplify- 
ing the tariffs, but also for the necessary purpose of 
permitting free movement of traffic via practical routes. 

There might have been some good reason for failure 
to give consideration to or take action along these lines 
when first writing on the subject, because of the uncer- 
tainty as to what railroads would be released. But now 
that it is officially known that practically no railroads so 
released can seriously interfere in any way with govern- 
mentally controlled roads, some action should’ be taken. 

The majority of shippers have traffic men thoroughly 
familiar with the general situation existing from time to 
time, and they are certainly well equipped to route traffic 
over the most expeditious roads forming the through 
route, and if they were not hampered in any manner by 
these unnecessary and very technical routing applications, 
which are very frequently a source of much worry and 
confusion to shippers and carriers alike, and as routing 
privileges have not been restricted to the shipper, there 


is not a question of doubt but that they can be of in- 
estimable benefit to those of the United States Adminis- 
tration responsible for the prompt movement of traffic, 
under present conditions and more especially under future 
conditions which will prevail, commencing with the fall 
and winter movement, if these abominable restrictions 
were removed entirely and which do not in any way have 
any bearing whatsoever upon embargoes, which, of course, 
must be placed from time to time, through other channels 
according to their necessity. 
G. L. Oliver, 
General Freight Agcnt Ft. Smith & Western R. R. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., July 10, 1918. , 


SIMPLIFICATION OF TARIFFS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On page 1429 of the June 29 edition of The Traffic 
World, I note the remarks of Mr. Edward E. Titus, rela- 
tive to the institution of zone freight rates and simplifica- 
tion of tariffs. 

Mr. Titus evidently has not given any consideration 
whatsoever to the foundation upon which business is built 
in this country. The relation between producing and con- 
suming territory has not been considered; the relation 
between producing points, as well as the relation between 
consuming points, have also been overlooked. Would it 
not be a fact that if the present fabric of rate structure 
were broken down and a zone system built upon mileage 
or any similar basis instituted, the business interests of 
our country would be compelled to rebuild their whole 
system; in other words, some sections which depend upon 
certain specific commodities, when in competition with 
other sections producing the same commodities, both 
serving the same consuming territory, should its line 
of rates now effective be abolished and distance or zone 
rates be established, would be so badly affected that noth- 
ing short of financial ruin would result. This situaiion 
exists in practically every portion of our vast couniry. 
The facts are so evident that an argument appears to 
be superficial. 


Order No. 28 and supporting order of the I. C. C. cov 
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ering issuance of supplements containing 25 per cent in- 
erease have, of course, overthrown certain precedents and 
it will be some time before discriminations will be elimi- 
nated altogether. However, until the whirlwind of hap- 
penings in the rate structures of our transportation system 
has somewhat subsided, it might be a good idea for the 
Railroad Administration and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give their full time and consideration to 
developing facts as to the correct needs and rightful 
desires of the railroads as well as the shippers. 

It is true that the shippers are supposed to be familiar 
with tariff rates. Why shouldn’t they be? Any firm that 
has sufficient shipments to be affected to any extent is 
in a position to have in its employment a man who should 
be able to properly apply the present effective tariffs. 
Shippers surely cannot and never will be able to depend 
upon rates and regulations as quoted by the present rate 
clerks employed by the railroads. Let the railroads make 
such positions sufficiently remunerative to attract experi- 
enced and capable rate men. 

Leigh L. Hyslop. 

Newark, N. J., July 5, 1918. 


A LIMIT TO PATIENCE 


F. E. Dunham, traffic manager of the Pinkerton Tobacco 
Company, Toledo, Ohio, writes as follows to C. H. Bieber, 
superintendent car service, Michigan Central Railway Com- 
pany, Detroit: 

The shipper to-day has become so used to hearing pleas 
from the railroads for him to do his utmost to increase 
the efficiency of the railway plant, that it has become 
almost second nature with him to bear nearly every burden 
without complaint. 

There is a limit, however, to patience, when he runs 
up against something like this: your wagon works freight 


‘house (a local station on your line) has been under em- 


bargo to my knowledge for about two weeks, and at no 
time during that period has it been badly congested. 
Most of the time there has been ample room to take care 
of incoming freight. To-day, to cap the climax, the freight 
house is empty, and there is nothing for the freight 
handlers to do and the embargo still effective. What a 
travesty on efficiency. 

Because of this condition, your connecting lines at 
Toledo are asking us to accept delivery from them, which 
means a haul of two and one-half to three miles, compared 
with about an eighth of a mile from your station. 

I can see no good reason for industries in this locality 
being subjected to this kind of treatment, and trust that 
you will give such consideration to our protest as will 
bring about an improvement of the situation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS. 

The Commission has denied the petition for modifica- 
tion of the order, filed by the C., R. I. & P. Ry. Co. and 
C., R. I. & G. Ry. Co., in case 7425, Dallas Cooperage & 
Woodenware Co. vs. C., G. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

The Commission has denied the petition of the defend- 
ants for modification of the report and order of April 10 
in case 8804, Orrin S. Good vs. C., M. & St: P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

The Commission has denied further hearing in case 
8118. Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. et al. vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Co. et al. 

The Commission has denied further hearing in case 
9185, West Virginia Rail Co. vs. P., C., C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET. 
The Commission canceled the hearing set for July 11, at 
Huntington, W. Va., before Examiner Pattison, case 10190, 
Va. Coal & Fuel Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. 
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Legal Department 


In this department a legal expert answers simple questions relating 
to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 





Notice of Loss or Injury. 


Illinois—Question: We would like to get an expression 
of opinion from you, through The Traffic World, as to 
your understanding of the bill of lading conditions regard- 
ing filing of claims for damage within six months after 
delivery. Under the bill of lading contract, a provision 
is made that claims must be filed within six months, ex- 
cept where the damage or injury complained of is due 
to the delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, 
or damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence of 
the carriers. It is a fact that in every case where ship- 
ment is delivered to the carrier in good order and re- 
ceived in bad order, that the damage is caused by care- 
lessness or negligence of carriers, and is a railroad lia- 
bility. A few of the roads are declining claims for 
damage, which have not been filed within the six months’ 
time, notwithstanding the bill of lading conditions and, as 
we cannot locate any authority for such action, are mak- 
ing this request of you. 


Answer: The Cummins amendment clearly states that: 
“If the loss, damage, or injury complained of was due to 
delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or dam- 
aged in transit by carelessness or negligence, then no 
notice of claim nor filing of claim shall be required as 
a condition precedent to recovery.” 


So that if a shipment is delivered in good order to the 
initial carrier and is delivered by the carrier at destina- 
tion in bad order, and the damage is caused by the care- 
lessness or negligence of the carrier, then no notice of 
claim need be filed. 

But it is not strictly accurate to make the unqualified 
statement “that in every case where shipment is deliv- 
ered to the carrier in good order and received in bad 
order, that the damage is caused by carelessness or neg- 
ligence of carrier, and is a railroad liability.” It is true 
that a carrier is responsible as an insurer for the safety 
of the goods intrusted to it for transportation and is liable 
for any loss or damage thereto, and if it has been shown 
that the goods were delivered to the carrier in good 
condition and that it delivered them in a damaged con- 
dition, the presumption is that the carrier was negligent. 
And so, while the carrier has the burden of proving that 
the loss or damage resulted from some cause for which it 
was not responsible, such as an act of God, or the public 
enemy, or the fault of the owner, or the inherent infirmi- 
ties of the goods, yet if the carrier does show that the 
damage was caused by a flood, or a storm, or the bad 
packing of the shipper, it would not have been “caused 
by the carelessness or negligence of a carrier,” and in 
such instances the filing of a claim by the owner within 
the time and manner prescribed would be a necessary 
condition precedent to the recovery, if such recovery can. 
be made. 


There are other claims which must be filed within the 
stipulated time. For instance, a shipment lost in transit, 
whether by carelessness or negligence or not, is not due 
“to delay or damage while being loaded or unloaded, or 
damaged in transit by carelessness or negligence.” 
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Suits Against Carriers Under Federal Control. 

North Carolina.—Question: The Traffic World of June 
1, page 1203, quoted the substance of General Order No. 
26, which in effect says that in accordance with the law 
a judgment cannot be collected while carriers are under 
federal control. 

Here is a situation which now confronts this company: 
In May we shipped from A to B a car of copper ore on 
an “order” bill of lading; notify a smelting company at 
B. As every traffic man knows, the “order” bill of lad- 
ing, among other rules, provides that: “Inspection of 
property covered by the bill of lading will not be per- 
mitted unless by law or unless permission is indorsed on 
the original bill of lading or given in writing by the ship- 
per.” No such authority was given. Car arrived at B 
in June and agent of delivering line permitted inspection 
of car, which was then refused by smelting company, 
claiming not up to agreement. Before we knew that 
inspection had been allowed, but on receipt of advice of 
such refusal, we, by wire, ordered car unloaded to release 
equipment and avoid demurrage. This carrier refuses to do, 
denying thereby our rights to warehouse privileges. We 
have now filed claim for the sum of the value of the 
car, because of the unwarranted allowing of inspection, but 
at this writing are not advised if car has been unloaded 
or what action has been taken by carrier. 

The whole point is this: In case we enter suit and 
secure judgment what recourse have we except an ap- 
peal to the Director-General in case of what the order 
terms “unnecessary hardship?” 


Answer: Section ten of the act providing for the op- 
eration of railroads while under federal control expressly 
provides: “That carriers while under federal control 
shall be subject to all laws and liabilities as common 
carriers, whether arising under state or federal laws or 
at common law; except in so far as may be inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act or any other act applicable 
to such federal control or with any order of the President. 
Actions at law or suits in equity may be brought by and 
against such carriers and judgments rendered as now 
provided by law; and in any action at law or suit in 
equity against a carrier, no defense shall be made thereto 
upon the ground that the carrier is an instrumentality 
or agency of the federal government.” 


The effect of General Order No. 26 issued by the Di- 
rector-General is merely to restrict the bringing and trial 
of a suit against a carrier under federal control to the 
county or district wherein the cause of action arose, or 
to provide for the transfer of such suit to such county 
or district, if brought in some other county or district, 
if not barred by the statute of limitations. In the event 
that the judgment is secured, while no process can be 
levied against the property of the carrier under such fed- 
eral control, yet, such judgment, if final, or if accepted 
as final, will be paid out of the operating revenues of 
the carrier during federal control, without the necessity 
of resort in the first instance to the Director-General. 

* * * 


Partial Delivery by Carrier. 
Massachusetts.—Question: Your reply in the June 15 
issue to a question from “Philadelphia” relating to partial 
delivery by carrier is very interesting and should be 
studied by every reader of The Traffic World. I am led 


to inquire if in your opinion the shipment had not been 
signed for in full, but receipt given only for the portion 
removed from the freight station, would that release the 
carrier from its common carrier liability on that portion 
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of the shipment remaining in its possession during the 
forty-eight hours’ free time in which the consignee had to 
remove the shipment from the station? In other words, 
does the fact that the carrier makes a partial delivery 
of a shipment automatically relieve it from any liability 
for that part remaining in its possession? The bill of 
lading specifically states that the carrier’s liability does 
not cease until after the expiration of forty-eight hours, 
exclusive of legal holidays, after notice of arrival of the 
property at destination has been duly sent or given. 


Answer: If there is no agreement to the effect that 
the carrier is to retain control over the portion of the 
goods remaining and the carrier retains such remaining 
goods at the owner’s request the mere fact that the goods 
are ready for delivery, and a reasonable opportunity 
afforded the owner to remove them, will divest the car- 
rier of liability, since an actual delivery is not necessary 
where the consignee has actually accepted the goods, even 
though his receipt may be for a portion of them only. 
The removal of a portion of the goods constitutes an 
actual delivery of the entire shipment, and divests the 
carrier from liability as such. 


* * * 


Proof of Carrier’s Liability. 


New York.—Question: “A” ships to “B” a consignment 
of merchandise which is damaged in transit; damage is 
of a concealed nature and is not discovered until ship- 
ment is unpacked by “B.” Railroad is immediately noti- 
fied and requested to call and examine shipment. After 
having notified carrier of damage and having given him 
an opportunity to examine shipment, is “B” justified in 
disposing of the damaged merchandise to the best of his 
ability without written consent of carrier and to demand 
payment by carrier of difference between salvage and 
value of merchandise? 

Answer: Yes. Mere proof that the shipment was deliv- 
ered to the initial carrier in good condition and received 
by the consignee at destination in bad condition estab- 
lishes a prima facie case of negligence against the carrier. 


* * * 


Damages by Weather. 


Kansas.—Question: Will you, through your traffic pub- 
lication, issued Saturday of each week, advise to what 
extent carriers are liable for damage to shipments, where 
loaded in cars with indorsement made on shipping con- 
tracts to the effect that, in so far as damage by weather 
is concerned, carriers are relieved of any responsibility? 
The past several months, in fact, for the past two years, 
it has been a problem to get equipment for transporting 
our products and a great many times we have all been 
obliged to load shipments at the so-called shippers’ risks, 
and we are rather dubious as to whether or not this nota- 
tion on face of bill of lading relieves the railroad company 
of responsibility. 

Answer: A carrier is not liable for any damages result- 
ing solely from negligence of the shipper in loading the 
freight on the cars. Therefore, it would not be liable 
for any damages caused by the weather while the shipper 
is loading the freight on the cars. If, however, the dam- 
age resulted from weather conditions while the car was 
in transit, and such damage may be attributed to the un- 
suitable kind or condition of the car used, and not to 4 
weather condition of such violence as could not be rea- 
sonably foreseen or provided against by the carrier, then 
the carrier would be liable. 
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This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “‘Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Help for Traffic Man 


Collection of Prepay Undercharge. 

Q.—In cases where bills of lading are made out with 
instructions to prepay and agent at forwarding point fails 
to collect sufficient prepay, is it proper for consignee on 
being presented with freight bill for balance due, to refer 
agent at destination to shipper for the amount? We un- 
derstand from railroad agent in our territory that there 
is a new ruling to the effect that consignee shall be liable 
for any amount so due. Will you please state where we 
may find a ruling on this matter? 

A.—The Commission held in Conference Ruling 156, 
April 5, 1909, that the duty rests upon the delivering car- 
rier to correct errors made by the agent of the initial 
carrier in billing or in the collection by the initial 
carrier of the prepaid charges, and in Conference Ruling 
314, May 1, 1911, that the law requires the carrier to col- 
lect and the person legally responsible to pay the lawfully 
established rates without deviation therefrom. The Com- 
mission does not determine in any case which party, con- 
signor or consignee, is legally liable for the undercharge. 
Carriers under federal control have been instructed by 
the United States Railroad Administration, General Order 
No. 25, effective August 1, to collect freight charges which 
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may be due upon delivery of the goods. See The Traffic 
World, June 29, page 1410. 
Demurrage on Cars Not Set for Loading in Arrival Order. 

Q.—Carrier in Cleveland has presented car service bills 
covering a large number of cars on which car service un- 
der the arbitrary charge has been assessed. The railroad 
company has placed new arrivals ahead of the old cars, 
leaving the arbitrary charge to accumulate. The credits 
during the month offset the debits by 30 per cent. Still 
the railroad company neglected to place old cars, and as 
new cars arrived, same were placed, allowing the old cars 
to accumulate arbitrary. Inasmuch as the credits offset 
the debits, our contention is that under the circumstances 
as outlined above, that the carriers have no right legally 
to assess arbitrary charge, nor can they collect same. We 
wish also to state that on several instances the railroad 
company failed to give us the proper switching service, 
allowing the empty cars to remain in our yard, and allow- 
ing accumulation of cars for several days before cars 
could be placed. 

A.—Your attention is called to our answer to inquiry 
in The Traffic World of June 15, 1918, page 1330, and 
previous article therein referred to. 


National Car Demurrage Rules. 

Q.—I have had some question with railroad authorities 
and a commerce association as to the correct interpreta- 
tion as to the average agreement rules now in effect. 
Will you therefore publish in your next issue of The 
Traffic World the correct rules governing car service un- 
der average agreement privilege? 

A.—We published in The Traffic World of Feb. 9, 1918, 
pages 289-294, in complete form for the information of 
our readers, the National Car Demurrage Rules prescribed 
by the Director-General of Railroads, to become effective 
Feb. 10, 1918, to which issue you are referred. 


€ a 
Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 
‘ > 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIER. 
Undercharges: 

(Supreme Court of Ala.) Where agent of interstate 
carrier, accepting goods under bill of lading requiring 
payment of freight by the owner or consignee, inadvert- 
ently charged a lower rate than that on file with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the carrier could recover 
the amount of the deficit—Western Ry. of Ala. vs. Col- 
lings, 78 Sou. Rep. 833. 

The liability of a consignee for freight charges is not 
affected by the carrier’s waiving or losing its lien on the 
goods by delivery without first collecting freight.—Ibid. 

Since the freight rate of an interstate shipment can 
be only that duly filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under interstate commerce act Feb. 4, 1887, the 
carrier cannot, by accepting the lower rate, or by any 
other act, estop itself from demanding the lawful rate.— 
Ibid. 

Where interstate carrier accepted goods on order notify 
bill of lading at a rate lower than that scheduled with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the owner and 
consignor attached a draft to the bill of lading which the 
consignee paid and the carrier collected the freight from 





the consignee, it could not thereafter recover from the 
consignor the deficit between the rate charged and the 
lawful rate, since equity and fair dealing would require 
the consignee to pay the entire charges.—Ibid. 

(Court of Appeals of Ky.) Where plaintiff, shipper of a 
carload of horses, through mistake of agent in naming 
total amount, paid initial carrier a lesser rate than that 
fixed by schedule on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and in effect at date of shipment, it was 
his duty to pay the additional amount, demanded by de- 
livering carrier on arrival of shipment, and where he 
failed to do so, he could not recover for damages for 
delay in unloading due to failure to pay additional amount. 
—Blackford vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al., 203 
S. W. Rep. 868. 

Rates: 

(Court of Appeals of Ky.) Both shipper and carrier are 
bound by the schedule of rates filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the charging of a lesser rate, 
whether through mistake or otherwise, is illegal and void. 
—Blackford vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. Ry. Co. et al., 203 
S. W. Rep. 867. 

A shipper is conclusively presumed to have knowledge 
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of the rates fixed in the schedule filed by the carrier with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission.—Ibid. 
Posting Rates: 

(Court of Appeals of Ky.) Failure of carrier to post in 
its station a copy of rates filed with Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not relieve the carrier or shipper from 
its binding effect—Blackford vs. St. Louis, I. M. & S. 
Ry. Co. et al., 203 S. W. Rep. 867. 

Interstate Shipments: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Div., 1st Dept.) In case of 
loss of interstate shipment, liability of the carrier is gov- 
erned by the federal statutes and decisions.—Hadba vs. 
B. & O. R. Co., 170 N. Y. Sup. 769. 


ia SHIPPING DECISIONS 
arter: 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) The master 
of a scow, demised with the master, represents the owner 
in such particulars as making the lines fast.—Dittmar vs. 
Frederick Starr Contracting Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 437. 

It is not a contradiction of a written charter of a 
scow for service in and about New York harbor to 
show a parol agreement, that, in case she was taken out 
of the harbor, the charterer should insure her for the 
benefit of the owner.—Ibid. 

Pleading: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) That a libel 

describes the cause as one for damages is not conclusive 


that the suit is in tort; and where a libel by the owner 
: we 
SATISFY THE PUBLIC 
R. I. Cheatham, traffic manager of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, has issued the following to freight traffic 
representatives of that line: 


Under present conditions, it is considered desirable to 
define, in a general way, the character of the duties now 
assumed and to be assumed by representatives of this 
department. It is of the utmost importance that you 
bear constantly in mind the rendering of service to the 
Government, its every department, its agents, the ship- 
ping public and connecting lines, which the experience, 
intelligence and activity of earnest, loyal traffic repre- 
sentatives will develop. Absolute undivided co-operation 
must be given all departments of the railway, bearing 
in mind that, while we have no competition, in the or- 
dinary meaning of the word, with other branches of the 
National Railroad System, we do not desire it said that 
any organization surpasses our own in its service. Effi- 
ciency is the watchword, and whatever is done should be 
done in such a thoroughly capable manner as to insure to 
the Administration no more efficient branch of the Na- 
tional Railroad System than the one known as the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. 

Your duties are specifically referred to as follows: 


Rates, Rules and Regulations 


The quotation of rates to shippers, when proper tariffs 
are available, with the utmost promptness between all 
points, regardless of whether the movement of the traffic 
involved is in connection with the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway or other lines. 
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against a charterer sets out the contract, and alleges acts 
which constitute a breach, the suit may be considered 
as one on contract, although such acts were also acts 
of negligence.—Dittmar vs. Frederick Starr Contracting 
Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 437. 

Injury to Vessels: 

(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) A time char- 
terer of a scow, which contracted to insure her for the 
owner’s benefit whenever taken out of New York harbor, 
but which obtained a waiver of such requirement for an 
outside trip, on a promise to assume all risks and be 
responsible for any injury to the scow, became in effect 
an insurer, and liable for an injury to the vessel on the 
trip to the same extent that a marine insurer would be.— 
Dittmar vs. Frederick Starr Contracting Co., 249 Fed. Rep. 
437. 


LOSS & DAMAGE DECISIONS 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 
Proximate Cause: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Div., 1st Dept.) The proxi- 
mate cause of loss of an interstate shipment through an 
unprecedented flood after arrival at destination was an 
act of God, within the contract relieving the carrier from 
liability therefor, though, had it not been negligent with 
respect to notice of arrival of the goods, they would have 
been removed.—Hadba vs. B. & O. R. Co., 170 N. Y. Sup. 
769. 





New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


Efficiency in Traffic 





Informing the public, so far as practicable, of important 
changes in rates, classifications, etc. 

Furnishing agents necessary complete information of 
through rates and proper routing of traffic. 

Instructing agents as to the proper application and in- 
terpretation of freight tariffs and classificfiations, as well 
as other rules and regulations provided for their guid- 
ance. 

Instructing and assisting agents in all other details of 
their duties under the jurisdiction of the freight traffic 
department. 

Conferring freely and regularly with shippers, especially 
new industries, regarding rate adjustment necessities and 
submitting reports with your views through the usual 
channel. 

Car Efficiency 


Assisting in securing cars for loading. 

Urging shippers to promptly load cars and with view 
to securing maximum loading. 

Visiting regularly shippers, especially manufacturing 
plants who load their own freight, explaining proper man- 
ner in which to load in order to prevent unnecessary 
transfer and delays. Ascertaining their needs from time 
to time, explaining necessity for requisitions for empty 
cars being confined to daily requirements, and assisting 
to the fullest extent in supplying their needs. 

It is of special importance that shippers, especially 
perishable shippers, should be advised regarding careful 
stowing of packages in cars; they should also be urged 
to use proper containers, all of which will avoid claims 
and enable their obtaining the highest market prices for 
their products. 
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Arranging promptly, upon request of proper authorized 
owner, the reconsignment and diversion of perishable 
and other freight in line with tariff authority. 

Checking cars placed on team and industrial tracks to 
insure prompt unloading of same, and following such 
empty cars so that they may be utilized for loading to 
the best advantage. 

Assisting shippers and agents in obtaining information 
of embargoes and ascertaining open routes, free from 
embargoes, that may be available from time to time. 

Keeping informed of traffic of all classes to be for- 
warded into embargoed territory and advising shippers 
when open routes are available. 

Informing the transportation department of estimated 
requirements of shippers for cars. 

On proper authority, diverting cars en route from one 
route to another, thus assisting to the fullest extent in 
avoiding congestion. 

Changing the movement of freight improperly routed 
and handling vigorously instances of short billing. 

Keeping informed as to probable large movements re- 
quiring special attention in providing equipment or other 
service. 

Claims and Tracing 


Rendering every assistance possible in the adjustment 
of claims. . 

Aiding to the fullest extent in securing promptly dis- 
position of refused or unclaimed freight. 

Examining damaged freight when called on by owners 
or agents, for the purpose of determining cause and 
extent of damage, rendering reports to proper representa- 
tives through the usual channel. 

Assisting authorized agents or committees engaged in 
claim prevention work. 

Assisting in having undercharges paid to agents of the 
railway when instructed to do so. 

Assisting, so far as practicable, in disposing of over- 
freight and in locating shortages. 

Keeping informed, through the records of agents, if 
claims are promptly and properly handled in accordance 
with general instructions. 

Tracing delayed freight, and, where causes are ascer- 
tained, making such suggestions to shippers, consignees 
and representatives of the railway as will minimize fu- 
ture delays. 

Assisting agents in effecting prompt delivery of mer- 
chandise freight through warehouses or from cars. 


General 


According to everyone directly interested in transporta- 
tion via any route of the National Railroad System a 
dependable source of information. 

Making reports at the specified time of general busi- 
ness conditions. 

Making reports at the specified time as to crop condi- 
tions. 

Co-operating to the fullest extent with the Agricultural 
Department. 

Keeping in intimate touch with traffic handled over 
assigned and industrial sidings serving the public, par- 
ticularly new industries, and handling applications for 
new tracks as well as extensions to existing tracks with 
view to having AFE’s handled promptly in accordance 
with standard instructions. 

Visiting regularly reicing stations for fresh meats and 
other traffic not under supervision of Fruit Growers Ex- 
press, with view to having such service thoroughly and 
carefully handled in accordance with standard instruc- 
tions. 

Bearing constantly in mind possibilities of improved 


service and making recommendations through usual chan- 
nel. 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO HELP 


W. S. Battle, Jr., general claim agent, Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway, has issued the following to agents: 


The United States Food Administration, which is a part 
of our government, has requested that, beginning at once, 
reports be made to it by all southern district lines of loss 
of and damage to foodstuffs due to improper or insuffi- 
cient containers, so that steps may be taken looking 
toward the conservation of the resources of this country. 
It says in part: 
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“This office would like to arrange systematic reports 
covering shipments of food products * * * in bad or- 
der—particularly when food losses are involved. 

“With this data we could, it is believed, assist in the 
removal of causes which now swell your claim account 
and reduce the country’s food supply. 

“To be worth while, the reports to us should show the 
commodity, name of shipper, point of origin, name of con- 
signee, destination, the character of the packages, the 
extent of the loss and, so far as can be determined, the 
causes of the trouble.” 

Here lies a very great opportunity for each of us to help 
and each one well knows what a tremendous force can 
be exerted if everyone will only do his part. This power 
thus generated will be directed against that common en- 
emy of mankind—the Hun. There is not one of us who 
would hinder or obstruct our government in carrying to 
a successful finish this war for the uplift of humanity 
and the advancement of civilization; yet have you stopped 
to think how you may unintentionally clog the wheels of 
progress by failure to appreciate the importance of seem- 
ingly small things? 

We have set out to win and win we will. Let’s there- 
fore make a clean, clear-cut job of it, and do it in proper 
style, so that when the task is finished you and I will each 
have the full satisfaction of knowing that we have given 
the very best that is in us. Do not think because you 
are one of many that your assistance will not amount to 
much. Remember the motto of our nation. The same 
applies to individuals. Let’s all work and pull together. 
Think what a grand result can be accomplished by the 
30,000 employes of this railway working together, shoulder 
to shoulder, for our government, our country, and the 
boys “Over There.” 

Remember you are either for or against America. At 
the present time you cannot act passively. You must do 
and perform actively. Now is no time to lag. We must 
be up and doing—not doing our bit—the day for bits has 
passed—but doing our full share, pressed down, heaped 
up, and running over. : 

Some may ask, “What is it that I can do that will count 
and be of assistance in fighting the Hun?” You do not 
have to search far, for our government now urges that 
each one do a certain small task—do it fully and thor- 
oughly. It asks that you carefully watch the freight re- 
ceived and delivered by you. If it is damaged make a full 
report on the regular damaged report (form F. C. A. 126) 


-and give all the facts possible and also give your sugges: 


tions as to how to avoid similar losses and damages in 
the future. If the damage report is not large enough to 
give full facts write a letter, note or memorandum and 
pin to the damage report. Let’s see, therefore, if we can- 
not make our damage reports a medium for securing im- 
provement. 

Let’s put our shoulders to the wheel and do our best. 
If we do this there will be not many of these valuable 
commodities lost in the future and you and I will be 
among those who have brought about the beneficial results. 

We believe you are with us and that we can count on 
you. What say you? 


PROMPT HANDLING COAL CARS 


Hale Holden, regional director, has issued the following 
circular No. 45: 


Following from Car Service Section in connection with 
the importance of increasing supply of equipment for coal 
loading. It is important that there be no relinquishment 
in the handling of coal car equipment, both loaded and 
empty. 

“As you are aware, the coal production during the two 
weeks’ period ending June 15th was the highest ever 
reached in this country, the coal loading for each week 
in June being as follows: 

1918. 1917. 
Week ending June Ist, 219,498 cars 206,353 cars 
Week ending June 8th, 260,585 cars 228,529 cars 
Week ending June 15th, 264,852 cars 243,104 cars 
Week ending June 22nd, 245,444 cars 231,260 cars 

“Since the 15th, there has been a rapid decline in coal 
production, largely due to decreased car supply caused by 
sluggish movement of coal cars, both loaded and empty. As 
we view the situation, it is of vital importance that our 
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efforts be redoubled to secure an improved circulation of 
coal loading equipment. Unless we can succeed in doing 
this there is no question but what we will fail in our 
efforts to meet the program of the United States Fuel 
Administration. The subject is of such importance that we 
feel justified in asking you to agitate it vigorously with all 
operating officers so that we may be enabled to make a 
suitable improvement. 

“Last year there was a gradual downward tendency in 
coal production during the six weeks’ period ending with 
August 17th, and it is hoped that we can avoid a similar 
decrease this summer and that we will be able to again 
bring our production up to what it was during the week 
ending June 15th, maintaining that as a consistent level 
until the winter months.” 


LOSS OF LIVE STOCK IN TRANSIT 


Regional Director Winchell has issued the following cir. 
cular to federal managers and general managers for rail- 
roads under government control in the southern region: 


My attention has been called by the Food Administra- 
tion and others interested to loss of food through death of 
live stock in transit, and statement is made that, compar- 
ing the three months, December, 1916, to February, 1917, 
with the three months, December, 1917, to February, 1918, 
the ratio of dead and crippled to total received at 17 prin- 
cipal stockyards shows the following: 

Cattle, increase in ratio, 22.6 per cent. 
Hogs, increase in ratio, 49 per cent. 
Sheep, increase in ratio, 71 per cent. 

Various suggestions are made as to the cause of this 
increase, and while doubtless much of the loss is due to 
loading stock which is physically not in condition to stand 
transportation, it is claimed that a great deal of the loss 
occurs: 

First, through delay to transportation, due to the fact 
that stock trains are not run on as fast schedule as here- 
tofore; 

Second, the failure to drench hogs in transit, which could 
be accomplished during hot weather at convenient water 
stations; 

Third, overloading, in connection with which it is sug- 
gested that the minimum on hogs be made 16,000 pounds 
instead of 17,000 pounds, as at present. 

Attention is also called to the fact that there are apt to 
be delays between the arrival of cars at terminal yards 
and their placement at the stockyards and that frequently 
the cars of live stock are allowed to stand between tracks 
filled with other freight cars, thus cutting off all ventila- 
tion, increasing the mortality, particularly, of hogs. 

The. necessity for the greatest possible reform in this 
matter for the purpose of conservation of food supplies 
needs no argument, and I shall be very glad if you will 
have the matter given attention on lines under your juris- 
diction, with a view to effecting any improvements prac- 
ticable in line with the suggestions made, which may re- 
sult in improving the situation. 


ASSISTANT IN TRANSPORTATION WANTED. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces 
an open competitive examination for assistant in trans- 
portation, for men only. Five vacancies in the Bureau of 
Markets, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
at entrance salaries ranging from $1,800 to $2,400 a year, 
and future vacancies requiring similar qualifications will 
be filled from this examination, unless it is found in the 
interest of the service to fill any vacancy by reinstatement, 
transfer or promotion. Certification to fill the higher- 
salaried positions will be made from those attaining the 
highest average percentages in the examination. The du- 


ties of appointees will be to assist in the rendering of prac- 
tical service to producers and distributors of farm com- 
modities, especially live stock and perishable commodities, 
in every phase of the transportation problem, and to co- 
operate with both shippers and carriers in raising the 
standard of transportation service and in reducing the 
economic waste of foodstuffs in transit. 
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H. W. Wheeler, recently elected president of the New 
England Traffic League, is traffic manager of the Revere 
Sugar Refinery, Boston, 
Mass: He is a native of 
Louisville, Ky. and began 
his railroad career in the 
local freight office of the 
J. M. & I. Railroad 
(Pennsylvania Com- 
pany), Louisville. He 
was also in the service 
of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad. In 1882, 
on the opening of the 
manager’s office of the 
Chicago & Ohio River 
Pool in Chicago, he was 
made chief clerk of that 
office and later became 
contracting freight agent 
of the Monon Route in Chicago. He then served ten years 
with the Kanawha Despatch (Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way) as chief clerk, manager’s office, Cincinnati; con- 
tracting freight agent, Chicago; commercial agent, Kan- 
sas City; general agent, Philadelphia. Later he was com- 
mercial agent of the Clover Leaf Route, St. Louis. In 
1895 he accepted the position of assistant traffic manager 
for Armour & Co., Chicago. He remained there several 
years and then returned to his former sphere of activity 
as westbound agent of the Lehigh & Wabash Despatch, 
Chicago. Then he was six years with the Belt Railway 
of Chicago as assistant general freight agent, Chicago, and 
general eastern freight agent, Pittsburgh. Sept. 1, 1916, he 
accepted the position of traffic manager of the Revere 
Sugar Refinery, Boston, Mass., the position he now holds. 











G. W. Feakins, traffic manager, Phelps Dodge Corpora- 
tion, New York, entered railroad service with the Santa 
Fe, mechanical depart- 
ment, at Topeka, Kan., 
in October, 1892. In 
May, 1893, he went to 
the maintenance and 
construction department 
of the Rock Island and 
after two and a half 
years there went to the 
freight department. He 
was appointed rate clerk 
and held that pcsition 
for about two years, 
when he was transferred 
to Salt Lake City as 
clerk for the commercial 
agent. Six months later 
he was appointed travel- 
ing freight agent. He accepted a similar position with 
the Colorado Midland two years later, and in 1904 re 
entered the employ of the Rock Island as traveling freight 
agent in New York state, with headquarters at Buffalo. 
He resigned in May, 1909, to become chief clerk to the 
general traffic manager of the El Paso & Southwestern 
System, was later appointed assistant to the general traf- 
fic manager and a year later was transferred to St. Louis 
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as general agent, from which position he was promoted, 
June 1, 1917, to assistant to the president, with headquar- 
ters in New York, which position he resigned to become 
traffic manager for the Phelps Dodge Corporation. 





J. A. Williams, executive secretary of the Marion (0O.) 
Chamber of Commerce, was born at Ridgeway, O., Nov. 
26, 1879. His father was 
a railroad agent with 
the old “B” Line, now 
Big Four. At the age of 
fifteen he took a position 
with the Big Four at 
Sidney, O., as crossing 
flagman—$25 per month 
—12 hours—every. day. 
In 1895 he took a posi- 
tion with a_ wholesale 
millinery concern in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., acting 
as errand boy, elevator 
boy, roustabout, shipping 
clerk, bill clerk, etc., etc., 
staying there until the 
forepart of 1899, when he 
took up telegraphy and worked as extra agent and oper- 
ator along the Big Four until October, 1900, when he was 
appointed joint agent for the Big Four and Erie Railroad, 
agent for the Wells Fargo, American Express and the 
Western Union Telegraph Company at Caledonia, O.; 
transferred in 1905 to the local freight agency at Sidney, 
0., for the Big Four; promoted to inspector of transporta- 
tion in 1911, with headquarters at Indianapolis; given 
supervision over C. L. and L. C. L. schedules for the 
system Jan. 1, 1914, and, in addition, in August, 1914, 
placed in charge of loss and damage matters, handling 
claims amounting to $75 and over, until May, 1915, when 
all loss and damage claims were turned over to him, his 
title then being changed to freight loss and damage agent. 
He held the position until January 15 this year. 





W. J. Bailey, traffic manager of the Flint, Mich., plant 
of the Chevrolet Motor Company, after graduating from 
the city high school at 
London, Ont., in 1908, 
entered the service of 
the Grand Trunk in the 
freight office in that city, 
holding minor positions 
with that company and 
the Canadian Pacific in 
the same city for about 
a year. In May, 1910, 
he took a similar posi- 
tion with the Grand 
Trunk at Windsor, Ont., 
and toward the latter 
part of 1911 was ap- 
pointed agent of the 
Walkerville,- Ont.,  sta- 
tion of the same com- 
pany. April, 1912, he became chief clerk in the commer- 
Cial office of the C., M. & St. P., Detroit, under W. S. 
Brait, and stayed there until December, 1915, having held 
the position of contracting freight agent from February, 
1915, until he left to take the position of soliciting freight 
agent of the Cotton Belt Route, Detroit, under George L. 
Leiiner. Jan. 1, 1918, he was appointed traffic representa- 
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tive for the Chevrolet Motor Company, with headquarters 
at Detroit, under C. R. Scharff, traffic director, New York. 
On June 15 Mr. Scharff appointed him to his present posi- 
tion. 





W. S. Turner, who, on June 1, was elected secretary 
of the Arkansas Cotton Trade Association, Little Rock, 
was born and raised on 
a farm near Lancaster, 
O. He entered railroad 
service April 1, 1903, as 
contracting agent for the 
Toledo, St. Louis & 
Western and was as- 
signed to soliciting traf- 
fic for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, held in 
St. Louis, 1904. After 
the World’s Fair he was 
made traveling freight 
agent for the Clover 
Leaf and continued in 
that position until 1908, 
when he went with the 
C., P. & St. L., with the 
same title, but devoted himself to the solicitation of lum- 
ber traffic. It was during this period that Mr. Turner 
made a study of forest product rates, with the act to 
regulate commerce and the rules of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. His efficiency in lumber rate knowl- 
edge is generally recognized and his rate sheets are in 
use, not only with the southern manufacturers, but with 
the wholesalers, in Memphis, Chicago, St. Louis and else- 
where. - April 15, 1911, he returned to the Clover Leaf 
as commercial agent at Little Rock, in which position 
he continued until his election to his present position. 








Regional Director Markham announces that the jurisdic- 
tion of Charles H. Ewing, federal manager for the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway and Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, is extended over the New York & Long Branch 
Railroad. 





F. M. Whitaker was born in Clermont County, Ohio, 
in 1867, and educated in the public schools of Cincinnati. 
He took service with the 
general agent of the P., 
C., C. & St. L. Railway at 
Cincinnati in 1882. He 
learned telegraphy and 
in 1886 went with the 
Kanawha Dispatch in 
Cincinnati as telegraph 
operator and bill of lad- 
ing clerk, becoming suc- 
cessively rate clerk, 
chief rate clerk, chief 
clerk and manager. In 
1896 he was appointed 
assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway, 
in charge of. through 
traffic and local freight on the western end of the road. 
He was successively freight traffic manager, vice-president 
and traffic manager and vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway of Indiana, and Hocking Valley Railway, head- 





ee 
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quarters Richmond, Va. Under the reorganization due 
to government operation he now has the title of traffic 
manager. February 25 he was appointed by the Railroad 
Administration to co-operate with the Fuel Administration 
as “manager of inland traffic.” 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland held its annual election 
and outing at the Willowick Club June 24. The French 
Ace, Lieutenant Flachaire, was a guest. The officers 
elected are: President, C. M. Andrus, traffic manager, 
Otis Steel Company. Vice-president, A. C. White, general 
agent, American Express Company, and E. R. Freeman, 
traffic manager, Cleveland Foundry Company. Secretary, 
J. B. Sanford, traffic manager, the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany. Treasurer, A. C. Baker, traffic manager, Cleveland 
Steel Company. Board of Governors: A. J. Bell, B. & O.; 
F. Laughlin, Erie; E. Kleuver, Nickel Plate; F. A. Gideon, 
American Steel & Wire Company; H. N. Sibbald, National 
Electric Lamp Association, and W. T. Dumphy, Bailey 
Company. It was found the effect of the closing of out- 
side agencies had somewhat diminished the club, the roll 
of two hundred members having decreased to one hundred 
and seventy. 

R. C. Patterson, traffic manager since 1916 for the Geneva 
Metal Wheel Company, Geneva, Ohio, has been made as- 
sistant manager of sales, in charge of the transportation 
and order departments. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, announces the appoint- 
ment of H. A. Kennedy as terminal manager of the St. 
Paul and Minneapolis terminals, including Minnesota Trans- 
fer. He will have charge of all terminal operations at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, including Minnesota Transfer, 
reporting to A. W. Trenholm, federal manager of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Company. 

In circular No. 11, effective July 1, but not given out 
until July 6, Director Gray announced the following ap- 
pointments in the Division of Operation: W. T. Tyler, 
senior assistant director; J. H. Keefe, assistant director, 
office; Frank McManamy, assistant director, mechanical 
department; F. C. Wright, assistant director, marine de- 
partment. 

N. D. Maher, regional director, announces that Charles 
H. Hix is appointed federal manager of the Norfolk & 
Portsmouth Belt Line Railroad, and, in addition, will have 
jurisdiction over all Hampton Roads railroad terminals, 
with office at Norfolk, Va. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, announces that the 
jurisdiction of G. R. Huntington, federal manager of the 
Soo Line Railroad, is extended to include the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic Railroad, and the jurisdiction of 
F. E. House, general manager of the Duluth & Iron Range 
Railroad, is extended to include the Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern Railroad. 

E. T. Wilcox has been appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Freight Traffic Control with office in Southern 
Railway Building, Washington, vice George R. Loyall, as- 
signed to other duties, says Director Gray’s Circular No. 12. 

Martin H. Clapp is appointed manager telegraph section, 
Division of Operation, with office in Southern Railway 
Building, Washington, D. C. He will have supervision over 
telegraph and telephone lines belonging to the railroads 
under federal control. He has been superintendent of tele- 
graph on the Northern Pacific. 

The American Railway Express Company announces 
the organization of its traffic department, New York, as 
follows: George S. Lee, traffic manager; J. Edward 


Cronin, assistant to vice-president; Robert S. Wheeler, 


assistant traffic manager; Frank G. Airy, chief clerk tariff 
bureau. 

R. H. Aishton, regional director, announces that J. B, 
Cook is appointed supervisor of coal traffic. for Montana 
and Northern Wyoming, with headquarters at Butte, Mon- 
tana. 

Alonzo G. Pack, who for several years has been an 
assistant chief inspector of locomotives for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has succeeded to the position of 
chief inspector of locomotives, Bureau of Locomotive In. 
spection, vice Frank McManamy, who resigned July 1] 
to accept appointment with the Railroad Administration, 

A. Kneubuehl, traveling freight agent, Chicago Great 
Western Railroad, New York, has been appointed traffic 
manager of the Oxweld Acetylene Company, Newark, N. J. 

Announcement is made that R. C. Fulbright, heretofore 
commerce councel of the Gulf Coast Lines, has opened 
offices at Houston, Tex., where he will be engaged in the 
general civil practice of law, paying special attention to 
cases involving interstate commerce and matters arising 
under the internal revenue laws. 

The Georgia Southern & Florida Railway announces 
that R. L. Simpson is appointed assistant to traffic man- 
ager, with headquarters at Washington, D. C.; John M. 
Cutler, general freight agent, Macon, Ga.; C. B. Rhodes, 
general passenger agent, Macon, Ga. 

C. M. Tyler, district freight agent, Southern Railway, 
Jacksonville, Fla., having resigned to engage in other 
business, the freight traffic agencies of the Southern Rail- 
way and Georgia Southern & Florida Railway at Jack- 
sonville are consolidated. A. O. Dawson is appointed dis- 
trict freight agent for both lines. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway announces that Thorn- 
ton Lewis having resigned to become president of the 
White Sulphur Springs Company, Inc., the position of 
assistant freight traffic manager has been abolished. R. H. 
Vaughan has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent, with headquarters at Cincinnati. 

R. I. Cheatham, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Seaboard Air Line, has been appointed traffic manager. 
B. C. Prince, assistant to first vice-president, has been 
appointed assistant to traffic manager, and G. S. Rains, 
freight traffic manager, has been appointed assistant traf: 
fic manager in charge of freight, all with headquarters at 
Norfolk, Va. 

J. R. Lee, commercial freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, at Detroit, Mich., has been appointed di- 
vision freight agent at Toledo, O., and his former position 
has been abolished. 


George F. Leingang, who has been B. & O. division 
agent at Sandusky, O., since Sept. 1, 1911, has been ap 
pointed traffic commissioner of the Sandusky Chamber 
of Commerce, to succeed P. T. Gagen, resigned. His title 
was “traffic manager.” The new place carries with it 
the office of assistant manager of the chamber. 

H. J. Hansen, formerly commercial agent of the Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic Railway, is now in the govelt- 
ment service, ordnance department, production division, 
as traffic assistant to Captain Whitmore, manager of 
transportation, Chicago district. 

Otis Deall Kent, attorney-examiner for the Shipping 
Board, has resigned, effective July 1, to practice admiralty 
and transportation law in New York and Washington. 11 
admiralty law in New York he will be associated with Dut 
can and Mount. Mr. Kent has been in the government 
service since December, 1907, first as a stenographer and 
later as an attorney, resigning from the Interstate Com 
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merce Commission staff, where he was serving as assistant 
to the chief counsel, in May, 1917. He went to the Shipping 
Board and there organized the Division of Regulation, in- THE 
cluding the rules of practice before the Shipping Board 


and rules for the filing of tariffs. With the Shipping Board 6 Tronclad=Exide ” 


his most noted work, probably, was the adjustment of char- 

ter party contracts and the establishment of stream bunker- 

ing service at Hampton Roads. He conceived the idea and BATTERY 

organized the New England Barge and Towing Association 

whereby all the barges and towboats on the Atlantic coast will makea good Electric Commercial 


engaged in carrying coal to New England were put into a me = : 
consolidation for the conservation of transportation facili- \ ehicle ora good Industrial Truck, at 


ties. Mr. Kent, for the last two months, has been engaged still better transportation unit. 
in hearing complaints in Alaska against the steamboat 


rates prevailing in that part of the United States. The : 
allegation was that the rates were ruinous. Mr. Kent held It assures the user of consistent and 


formal hearings as far west as Anchorage. -Bxine” dependable power ata minimum of 
R. H. Aishton, regional director, announces the appoirt- as P ; 

ment of J. H. Brinkerhoff as terminal manage: of the cost and care in battery upkeep. 
Chicago Terminal District. He will have charge of all 
terminal operations in the Chicago Terminal District, Durability is built right into the 


“fronclad-Extde’’— “The Giant 
WE LEASE TANK CARS that lives in a box.”’ 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


Phone Canal 3400. 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Jil. The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries 


in the country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 


e New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
Your Prospective Customer Ss San Francisco Kansas City Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
ate listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., Z 
Mines, etc. This valuable Reference Book free. Write for it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thusipsur- 
ing maximum profits. Submit yous literature for pre- 
liminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 
the U.S. Government is equipping its 


= . 
Marling 
battleships, cantonments, Quartermaster’s 


Lasts St. | Weyl] Es \ y | Depts., etc., with ss 
TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS \.\ ASIDEAL | 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: | ’ “The Machi: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning ‘ e Mac - That Safeguards Your 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce hipments 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation i 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 
Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
G. M. Freer President 
Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 
W. H. Chandler Vice-President 
Manager Transportation Department, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. “ Durable, 
os F. Bell engage Accurate 
- M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, 1- vee - s 
cago, Ill. Put Your Shipping-Room on an Efficient Basis 
E. F. Lace Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 


> N. Bradford 
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Used by 
the Navy 


‘O speed up the handling of supplies 
and ammunition to our boys abroad, 
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Do away with tags, labels and hand-lettering—mark your 
shipments boldly and legibly, as the Government does, with 
stencils cut on the IDEAL Stencil Machine. Write for free 
booklet and sample stencils. 


IDEAL STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


20 Ideal Block BELLEVILLE, ILL 


Sales offices in principal cities 
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Secretary-Treasurer 

Traffic Manager 

All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic | 
anager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, III. mill 
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which includes the main line of the Elgin, Joliet & East- 
ern Railway, from Waukegan, IIl., to Porter, Ird., and alt 
terminals between that line and Lake Mick gan, including 
the belt and switching lines, reporting to tlie regional di- 
rector of the northwestern region. 

W. S. Yeatts has been appointed general freight agent 
of the Cumberland Valley Railroad Company, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., vice Joseph Weed, resigned to become division 
freight agent, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

C. A. Hawkins, since May 1, 1915, superintendent of the 
Lewiston, Nezperce & Eastern Railroad Company, in 
charge of traffic operation and accounting, has resigned 
to take service elsewhere. 

E. T. Dakin, assistant chief examiner of accounts for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, has resigned, c«ifect- 
ive July 1, to become assistant comptroller of the North- 
ern Pacific. 

S. M. Adsit has been appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Virginian Railway. 

E. T. Campbell, assistant general manager of the Erie, 
with headquarters at New York, has been appointed 
traffic assistant, with jurisdiction over traffic matters. 

E. W. Hoops, assistant general freight agent of the Chi- 
acgo & Northwestern Railway, has been appointed division 
freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at Chicago. 

R. I. Dill, formerly with the freight traffic department 
of the New York Central, has accepted a position with 
H. W. Wheeler, traffic manager of the Revere Sugar Re- 
finery, Boston, Mass. Mr. Dill had heen with the New 
York Central Lines since 1910. 

E. T. Lamb, federal manager, has announced the follow- 
ing appointments for the Charleston & Wesiern Carolina; 
Atlanta & West Point; Western Railway of Alabama; 
St. L. & S. F. (lines east of the Mississippi); Atlanta, 
Birmingham & Atlantic; and the Georgia Railroad: F. K. 
Mays, assistant to federal manager and purchasing agent; 
E. B. Rock, Jr., superintendent transportation; L. L. Beall, 
chief engineer; J. F. Sheahan, superintendent of motive 
power; H. W. Colson, general claim agent; J. L. Edwards, 
traffic manager. For the same lines J. L. Edwards, traffic 
manager, announces the following appointments: C. B. 
Kealhofer, general freight agent; J. E. Tilford, assistant 
general freight agent; G. E. Boulineau, assista it generai 
freight agent. 

Eugene McAuliffe, manager fuel conservation section, 
U. S. Railroad Administration, has appointed H. C. Wood- 
bridge supervisor of fuel conseration section for the Alle- 
gheny region, with office at Philadelphia. As supervisor 
he will give special attention to the conservation of fuel 
used on locomotives, in shops, at terminals, at water sta- 
tions, and for all miscellaneous purposes. He will also 
give attention to the preparation of fuel received and to 
its quality; and he will make investigations and recom- 
mendations with respect to its transportation to and its 
handling at fuel stations. 

Regional Director Markham announces that the juris- 
diction of J. B. Yohe, general manager, Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie Railroad and Monongahela Railway, is extended over 
the Lake Erie & Eastern Railroad. 

A. R. MeNitt is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, vice W. H. Hancock, 
retired on pension. 

The Union Pacific System, Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co. and Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company announce that B. L. 
Winchell and Gerrit Fort having resigned, the respective 
offices of director of traffic and passenger traffic manager, 
Chicago, Ill., are abolished. All matters heretofore han- 


. * 10147—Northern Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. & 
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dled by the director of traffic or the passenger traffic man- 
ager will hereafter be supervised as follows: For the 
Union Pacific Railroad and Oregon Short Line Railroad, by 
J. A. Munroe, vice-president, Omaha, Neb.; for Oregon. 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, by F. wW. 
Robinson, traffic manager, Portland, Oregon. 

Regional Director Markham announces that the jurisdic. 
tion of A. W. Thompson, federal manager for the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad (east of and including Parkersburg 
and Pittsburgh), Cumberland Valley Railroad, Western 
Maryland Railway, Coal & Coke Railway and Cumberland 
& Pennsylvania Railroad, is extended over the Wheeling 
Terminal Railway. 

L. C. Gilman, district director, announces the appoint- 
ment of J. H. O’Neill as terminal manager of the Puget 
Sound Terminals. He will have charge of all terminal 
operations in the Puget Sound Terminals, extending from 
Everett on the north to South Tacoma on the South, in- 
clusive, reporting to the district director of the Puget 
Sound District. 

N. |. T. L. MEETING. 

The National Industrial Traffic League announces that 
its summer meeting will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 29 and 30, instead of Aug. 15 and 
16, as at first announced. The postponement is on account 
of the hearings in the consolidated classification case. 


DATE OF HEARINGS CHANGED. 

The Commission has postponed to September 4 the hear- 
ings on reconsignment and diversion set for Chicago July 
17 at the request of shippers who are too busy for even 
so important a matter as that. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) ate 
aew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


July 15—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Spethman: 

* 10162—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. D. & R. G. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

* 10120—Allen C. Wood vs. N. Y. P. & N. R. R. Co. 

*10141—-Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. 

* 10082—E. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. P. B. & W. 
R. R. Co. et al. 

July 15—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Hillyer: 

* 10179—Taliaferro & Co. et al. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 

* “a cre Virginia Carolina Chemical Co. vs. A. & VY. Ry. 

o. et al. 
* 10150—James J. Redmond vs. Adams Express Co. et al. 


July 15—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner McCawley: 
* 10088—Edward L. Davis Lumber Co. vs. €. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
July 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
10201—Isaac Joseph Iron Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 
July 17—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Spethman: : 
1010i—John Y. Hite & Louis Rafetto vs. Central R. R. of New 


Jersey. 
10092—Geo. C. Holt and Benjamin B. O’Dell vs. P. C. C. & St. 
kL. BR. R. Co. 


July 17—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
10068—Traffic Bureau of Nashville vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
July 17—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Worthington: 
10111—Waukesha Lime & Stone Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


July 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
10140—Atlas Leather Mfg. Co. et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. RB 
Co. et al. ; 
July 18—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Spethman: 
* 10191—Charles O. Sellen vs. L. V. R. R. Co. 34 
* 10198—Nashville Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Assn., for F. B 
Doyle, vs. Louisville & Northwest R. R. Co. et al. 
July 18—Charlotte, N. C.—Examiner Hillyer: 
sss0—J. A. Skipwith & Co. et al. vs. Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
July 18—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 
* 10195—Nashville Steel Rail Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. R. R. Co. et al 


July 19—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McCawley: 
1138—Supplemental complaint, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 
1227—Supplemental complaint, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 

July 19—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 10194—Acme Belting Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. Co. et al. 

July 19—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Worthington: 

N. W. Ry. Co 
et al. 
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et Us Sign Your Freight Charge Bonds 


The bonds of the NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY are approved by ALL THE 
RAILROADS and its bonds are acceptable by the Government FOR A LARGER AMOUNT 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY. 


Our nearest Agency will be glad to serve you PROMPTLY and EFFICIENTLY. You will 
find a local agency in every large city, besides our principal agencies mentioned below. 


“The World’s Largest Surety Company”? 


ALABAMA 


Montgomery—Porter-Kirven Co., 317-320 First 
National Bank Bldg. 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix—Carl H. Anderson, 115 No. First Ave. 


AREANSAS. 
Little Rock—Lasker-Morris Bank & Trust Co., Cor’ 
4th and Main Sts. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Catesby C. Thom, Asst. Pac. Coast 
Mngr., 702 Citizens Bank Bldg. 


Chas. Seyler, Jr., 264 I. W. Hellman 
Bldg. 


Frank M. Kelsey, 700 Hibernian Bldg. 
San Francisco—Frank L. Gilbert, Vice President, 
105 Montgomery St. 
COLORADO. 


Denver, Ralph W. Smith, Vice President, 240 Coro” 
nado Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford—National Surety Agency of Connecticut, 
49 Pearl St. 


New Haven—A. H. Barclay, 48 Church St. 


DELAWARE. 
Wilmington—Gilpin, Van Trump & Montgomery, 
DuPont Bldg 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


peel H. Ronsaville, Mgr., 524 Munsey 
dg. 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville—Strickland & Tucker, 402-405 Bisbee 


Bldg. 
Curtis M. Lowe, 5 and 6 Blum Bldg. 


Pensacola, Welles, Wentworth Ins. Agency, 204 Amer- 
Nat. Bank Bldg. 


Tampa-—-N. W. Hensley & Co., 26-27 Petteway Bldg. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta—Wm. L. McCalley, Jr., S. E. Mgr., 1102-1103 
Atlanta Nat. Bank Bldg. 
P IDAHO. 
Boise—Insign & Ensign, 901 Main St. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago—Joyce & Co., Inc., 417 The Rookery. 


INDIANA. 
Indianapolis—J. P. McGrayel, 809 Fletcher Savings 
& Trust Bldg. 
IOWA. 
Des Moines—Ford Ins. Agency, 512 Citz. Nat. Bank 
£ 


KANSAS. 
Kansas City—I. J. Talbott, 505 Portsmouth Bldg. 


: KENTUCKY. 
lonleill ~—J. Morton Morris, 1101 Inter-Southern 
£ 
LOUISIANA. 


aging °ans—Charles Janvier, 206 Whitney Central 


MAINE. 
Bangor, L. C. Tyler & Sons Co., Graham Bldg. 
Portland—Chester L. Jordan & Co., 302 Press Bldg 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore—Max Ways, 402 Union Trust Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, John C. Paige & Co., 65 Kilby St. 
Boston—Obrion Russell & Co., 108 Water St. 
Springfield—Stearns Bros., Inc., 317 Main St. 
es aioe G. Jefferds, Jr., 424 State Mutual 
g. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit—Leonard & Griffin, Inc., 1018 Ford Bldg. 
Lansing—Geo. D. Heaton, 352 Capital National 
Bank Bldg. 
MINNESOTA. 
Minneapolis—Wm. B. Joyce & Co., Inc., 702 Metro- 
politan Bidg. 
St. Paul—Wm. B. Joyce & Co., Inc., 701 Merchants 
National Bank Bldg. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
eS. A. Montgomery, 302 Merchants Bank 
g. 
MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—Tom Moonlight Murphy, Dist. Mer., 
P. O. Draper, Gen. Agt., 313 Commerce Bldg. 


St. Louis—Leslie J. Nichols, 824 Pierce Bldg. 


MONTANA. 
Helena— Robert S. King, Nat. Bk. of Montana Bldg. 


NEBRASKA. 


as ou Investment Co., 712 Terminal 


Omaha—Wheeler & Welpton Co., Arlington Block. 


NEVADA. 
Reno—Peck & Sample Co 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Concord—Jackman & Lang. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Camden—Cecil B. Myer, 425 Market St. 
Jersey City—P. E. Wiles, 15 Exchange PI. 
Newark—Franklin M. Wolf, Prudential Bldg. 


NEW MEXICO. 
Santa Fe—Joseph B. Hayward. 


NEW YORE. 
Brooklyn—D. A. McCann, Vice President, 192 Mon- 
tague St. 
aoe “pees Roth, Cady Co., Marine Bank 
g. 
Ryan & Cable Co., Inc., 400 Ellicott 
» Square. 
Elmira—Swan & Sons. 
Jamestown—Wm., A. Bradshaw. 
New Brighton—Chas. E. Fannon, 26 Bay St. 
New York—T. D. Brown, Home Office Agency, 
115 Broadway. 
Rochester—Gilbert T. Amsden, 713 Insurance Bldg. 


Syracuse—Frank A. Canfield & Co., Inc., 401 First 
National Bank Bldg. 


Utica—E. F. & J. S. Kernan, Devereaux Bldg. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greensboro—Max T. Payne, Benbow Arcade. 


OHIO. 


Cincinnati—The Ferris Agency Co., 1217 Union 
Trust Bldg. 

Cleveland—The Coughlin & Pritchard Co., 614 
Williamson Bldg. 


a4. W. Geissinger, 608 Huntington Bank 
Z. 
Toledo—The Hayden & Sons Co., 415 Gardner Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Muskogee—H. S. Shelor, 412 Court St. 


OREGON. 
Portland—V. H. Galloway, 411 Corbett Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ns - - ies Thos. B. Smith Co., 603 Lincoln 
g. 


“gale Ball Agency, 413 Union Arcade 
£- 
Scranton—James J. Boland, County Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Starkweather & Shepley, Inc., 17 Cus- 
tom House St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston— Robert T. Ravenel, 53 Broad St. 


TENNESSEE. 
Nashville—W. P. Rutland & Co., 154 Fourth Ave. 


TEXAS. 
Amarillo—Ordway-Askew & Co., Fuqua Bldg. 
Austin—E. L. Early, 815 Scarbrough Bldg. 
Dallas—Chas. H. Verschoyle, 718 Busch Bldg. 


El lees Investment Co., 100 San Antonio 
t. 


Ft. Worth—Geo. Beggs, Jr., 712 Manston St. 
Houston—John L. Wortham & Son, Gulf Bldg. 
San Antonio—John L. Wortham & Son, 611 Brady 
Bldg. 
UTAH. 
Salt Lake City—J. B. Moreton Co., 207 Boston Bldg. 


VERMONT. 
Montpelier—Lang & Burns, 91 Main St. 
Rutland—F. H. Burnham. 
VIRGINIA. 
Richmond—<Arthur M. Cannon, 203 American Nat. 
Bank Bldg. 


WASHINGTON. 
Seattle—Geo. W. Allen & Co., 307 Alaska Bldg. 
Spokane—Jones & Mitchell, Hutton Bldg. 
Tacoma—Jones & Hart Co., Nat’l Realty Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Charleston—I. D. Davis. 
Parkersburg—Home Security Co., 217 Fourth St. 


WISCONSIN, ; 
Milwaukee—Joyce & Co., Inc., 1200 Pabst Bldg. 


WYOMING. 
Cheyenne—C. W. Riner & Co. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Forwarding The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 


Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent oe ~ shipping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 
distribution a special y motor deliveries throughout the city at 
very reasonable a Floors for rent. 

24-CAR SWITCH 


INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 TO 226 Sg DA ol ST. 

EL PASO, TEXA 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 

TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 


EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, INC. 


620-532 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Eight fireproof warehouses on tracks of princi rail- 
roads. The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
front. Lowest insurance rates in the city. Fwsive auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 














Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 


Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





Nain Office 


OAKLAND 


325 Thirteenth St 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


Ly Tk ee a One ae) 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE ( 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 








CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN 4 °CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


G CENTRE 
Dock House (100 x 400’) 
South 


Pi 3 By. of Chgo. or 
Ample wate Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock F 
Transit and Chicago Freight Rates P: 


AND TRANSHIPP 4 
Governed by [Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North an South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
«spONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - i, © AS - MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Established 1859. 
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ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





General Storage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 
Excellent facilities for reshipping without ca e. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 


men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 
Write for particulars. 


B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY 





Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight. 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 


1131 EAST 77tn STREET 


J. & B Del’y 
‘acilities. 


STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEY 


Claude W. Owen 


John R. Walker 


WALKER & OWEN 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


interstate Commerce Litigation 
Exclusively 


Munsey Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Bureau of Applied Economics 


Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
Transcription, Compilation and Analysis 
of Data from Records of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Exhibits Prepared for Freight 
Rate Cases. 


References Furnished. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


BORDERS, WALTER & BURCHMORE 


Luther M. Walter John S. Burchmore 


Formerly Attorne re for 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Matters Affecting Carriers and 
Public Utilities 
1630 First Nat’! Bank Bidg., CHICAGO 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transportation Matters 
Interstate eee mg and State Commis- 
ses. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Merchants’ Exchange 


Oakland, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal. 
ist Sav. Bank Bidg. Kerckhoff Bldg. 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY AT LAW AND COMMERCE 
COUNSEL 


Twenty Years’ Practical Experience In 
Transportation and Traffic Matters 


ae’ 5 aD 715 te BUILDING 
SO. DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO 


LAW OFFICES OF 


FRANCIS B. JAMES 


W-5-6-7-8 Westory Bldg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Francis B. James, Commerce Counsel; HE. ©. 
— Commerce Specialist; Ewing H. Scott, Com- 

_ - ate and Wayne P. Ellis, Commerce 

ia 


Bren TATE COMMERCE, STATE PUBLIC UTIL- 
TY, UNITED STATES SHIPPING, FEDERAL 
RADE AND OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE MATTERS 


_ 


Pree, ty 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


PRACTICING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


R. W. ROPIEQUET 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


CLIFFORD THORNE 
Interstate Commerce and Public 
Utilities 


Murphy Bullding, East St. Louls, Ill. 
506 Mermod & Jaccard Bidg., St. Louls, Mo. 


Rate and Valuation Oases 
Before Courts and Commissions. 


Lytter Bullding, 
Chieage. 


JEAN PAUL MULLER 


ACCOUNTANT AND ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
420-424 Woodward Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


WALTER E. McCORNACK 


Formerly attorney for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; Counselor at Law 


Suite 1337 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cases Involving egg and Analyses, 
Cost of Service Tests § -* --y and Other 
—_ ig before ‘Beate and Federal Commis- 

ons an 


JOHN P. DEVANEY 
oa ATTORNEY AT LAW 


LAW OF CARRIERS AND INTERSTATB 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 


Suite 819-24 First Nat.-Soo Line Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
H. J. SHAY, Notary. 


Author of “INTERSTATE COMMERCE,” an au- 


thoritative legal treatise on the Federal regulation 
of interstate commerce and common carriers. 


HARRY C. BARNES 


Commerce Attorney and Counselor 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 
and Antitrust Cases 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


HAL H. SMITH 


(Beaumont, Smith & Harris) 


Practices Before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 


S.C. BATES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


3315-16-17 Holland Building 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


1123-28 Ford Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Interstate Commerce and Public Service 
Commission Cases. 


H. L. Winston B. E. Slawter 


WINSTON & SLAWTER 


Practice before Interstate Commerce 
Commission and State Railroad 
Commissions. 


Hibernia Bank Blidg., New Orleans, La. 


RICHARD TOWNSEND 


COUNSELLOR AT LAW 


Commerce _ counsel, practicing before 

a Commerce Commission and 

lic Service Commissions. Six years’ 
tne B experience in traffic matters. 


829 OLIVER BLDG., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ARTHUR B. HAYES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Former Member of the Department of Justice as 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue 


Interstate Commerce Litigation 
a Specialty 


Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN 


Attorney at Law and Commerce 
Counsel 


GEORGE B. WEBSTER 


Counsel in Interstate Commerce and 
Public Service Commission Cases 


International Life Building 


828-25 Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, O. St. Louis 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD please mention this paper In writing to attorneys. 
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FEDERAL owner made the state- 
ment the other day that he be- 
lieved he could put a Federal at 










any kind of hauling and it would 
ye | make good. 
FEDERAL 
lon Federal in service , We replied that it already was at about 
oe i every kind of such work and had already 
at Detroit, Michigan. It made good. 





is on the streets every 
day— making money— 


bilding business for its Federal durability, great strength and’ 

= unusual economy enable it to fulfill 
every kind of hauling requirements suc- 
cessfully. 









Wherever you see a Federal owner you 
see a happy, prosperous business man. 






_ ang se Federals are today doing good work in 
Pe ee your line of business. That should be 
the evidence you require to convince 

you that they will please you. 








Write for your copy of “‘Traffic News.” 
It is published monthly for truck buyers 
and owners. 







Federal Motor Truck Company 
58 Federal St., Detroit, Michigan 






One to Five Ton Capacities 


" , ny —— v er ——— ee eee. 
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American Railway Express 
Unified Service — Nation Wide 
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NE company means one service—the best. : 2 PAR Three im 

The facilities and efficiency methods of all | | 
of the old companies are now at the service of 
anyone who ships ‘‘by express.’’ 





oe im We. 
Shipments are forwarded by the most direct | | made a 
routes, insuring quick time and the elimination eT 


the hez 

ae i classific 
of breakage through frequent handling. air BM ond cor 
if ee - eae land, S 
Wherever the railroad goes in this country, there = gag Otlean: 


P > ing at 
the express serves. It is a quick and safe way sa *F 


to meet present emergency needs. B48 sion at 
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‘ ‘a - — daily 1 
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